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One Comment 
By W. K. Estes 
Indiana University 


T WILL BE of more than academic in- 
terest to observe how students and 
teachers of learning respond to this 

friendly challenge from an adventuring 
physicist and a mathematical statistician. 
Stochastic models for learning have been 
growing up in our midst for a number of 
years, but so unobtrusively that the ap- 
pearance of a full-scale book will come 
to many as an unexpected sign of matu- 
rity. Now, if we add the new volume to 
our course lists, we run the risk that stu- 
dents, always ready to be sold on next 
year’s model, will become dissatisfied 
with the good old qualitative theories. 
If we remain aloof, we may come off in 
due time with a reputation for being too 
shrewd to be taken in by a new fad; on 
the other hand, we may turn out to be 
poor old Jones who just isn’t keeping up 
any more. 

(On the word stochastic do not be mis- 
led by Webster’s “Conjectural; given to 
or skillful in conjecturing.” A stochastic 
model is one which is based on probability 
theory. Among contemporary stochastic 
models for learning, there are some which, 
like Bush and Mosteller’s, are proba- 
bilistic only in the treatment of observa- 


ble variables, and some others which go 
further in assuming that probability rela- 
tions between observable response and 
stimulus variables are the result of ran- 
dom processes at a more molecular level. 
For reasons more of convenience than 
logic, the two types are sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the appellations stochastic 
and statistical, respectively.) 

Suppose now that one has gone so far 
as to acquire a copy of this book for first- 
hand examination. Where will it fit into 
a psychologist’s bookshelf? Under mathe- 
matics? Statistics and design? Theory 
and systems? None of the usual cate- 
gories is entirely appropriate. Probably 
it will be most at home a bit to the right 
of McNemar and Lindquist, but not so 
far over as to be rubbing covers with 
Hull, Skinner, and Tolman. The book is 
concerned primarily with elaborating a 
mathematical system. The system is pre- 
sented as a model for learning, but it may 
prove to be no more restricted to learning 
than the card-pack model is to genetics 
or the latin-square model to agricultural 
experimentation. Whenever one has rea- 
son to assume that experimental scores 
have been generated by a set of prob- 
abilities that change from trial to trial, 
then one may wish to consider using this 
stochastic model as developed by Bush 
and Mosteller to facilitate the formula- 
tion and testing of hypotheses. 


A recurrent thorn in the side of every 
experimenter is the fact that most in- 
teresting questions about empirical phe- 
nomena cannot be answered as they 
stand. We find that in planning almost 
any research we have to apply available 
theories, substantive or statistical or 
both, in order to replace our original 
questions or hypotheses with new ones, 
usually both simpler and more precise 
new ones, which are amenable to experi- 
mental attack. This critical first stage 
has been especially difficult for students 
of learning, who until recently have had 
to depend for their mathematical and 
statistical techniques entirely on borrow- 
ing from other disciplines, and like other 
poor relations have often found them- 
selves making shift with ill-fitting hand- 
me-downs. Bush and Mosteller’s con- 
tribution is a brand new model especially 
tailored to fit some of the important 
everyday problems of learning research. 

The basic assumption of their model is 
that many experimental operations or 
events (e.g., rewards, punishments) which 
change response probabilities in psycho- 
logical experiments do so according to 
the simple mathematical rule 


Op = ap + (1 —a@)A 


where @ and A are parameters which re- 
main fixed in value throughout any one 
experiment. The symbol Q represents a 
mathematical operator which may be 
applied to p, the probability of a given 
response, in order to obtain the new 
probability of the response following the 
reward or other event corresponding to 
Q. (Alternatively, Q may be regarded as 
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representing one row of a stochastic ma- 
trix operator which transforms a vector 
of response probabilities when the corre- 
sponding event occurs.) 

The steps involved in applying the 
model to a particular learning experiment 
are as follows: (a) List the responses 
(classes of alternative behaviors) which 
are to be distinguished experimentally. 
(b) List the operations or events which 
one expects to produce changes in re- 
sponse probabilities. (c) Pair cff the items 
in the two lists, and for each pair define 
an operator Q which specifies how prob- 
ability of the response changes when the 
corresponding event occurs. (d) Deduce 
formulae expressing the result of repeated 
application of the operators under the 
conditions of the experiment. (e) By ap- 
propriate statistical procedures, find what 
numerical values should be assigned to 
the parameters and, if possible, test the 
goodness of agreement between model 
and data. (f) Decide what has been ac- 
complished by all this labor. If good 
agreement is obtained between a theo- 
retical and an empirical function, then 
at a minimum one has a compact mathe- 
matical description of the empirical rela- 
tionship. If it is possible to evaluate the 
parameters of the model, using only part 
of the data, and then successfully to pre- 
dict other features of the data, one may 
well rejoice; there are few more encourag- 
ing signs along the road to theory con- 
struction. 

The greater portion of the book is de- 
voted to the elaboration of steps (d) and 
(e). With meticulous care and almost 
limitless patience, the authors show ex- 
actly how the probabilities associated 
with a set of alternative responses will 
change from trial to trial under a wide 
variety of circumstances, and how pa- 
rameter values can be estimated from 
data. Detailed attention is given to cases 
in which the event corresponding to a 
given operator occurs in regular sequence 
(as might be the case in simple acquisi- 
tion or extinction), cases in which such 
events have fixed probabilities (e.g., par- 
tial reinforcement in classical condition- 
ing), cases in which the event probabili- 
ties depend on the subject’s choice of 
responses (e.g., partial reinforcement in a 
T-maze problem). Among the derived 
functions which might be applicable to 
these situations are formulae relating 
mean response probability to number of 
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trials, formulae for variances and higher 
moments around the mean curves, and 
numerous statistics having to do with 
properties of response sequences. 

How does the model work out in prac- 
tice? Five chapters of the book try to 
answer this question by working through 
detailed applications to verbal learning, 
avoidance learning, imitation, symmetric 
choice problems, and runway experi- 
ments. Here one has a chance to observe 
the role of the model in bringing forth 
answers to such questions as “Which 
produces the greater increment in avoid- 
ance learning, a shock trial or a nonshock 
trial?” or “In a two-choice situation, does 
variation in amount of reward affect the 
rate or the asymptote of learning?” Be- 
sides illustrating the potentialities of the 
model as a research tool, each of these 
chapters develops, in effect, a limited de- 
scriptive theory by imposing a particular 


set of restrictions on the parameters of 
the general model. One may wonder just 
why a given parameter must take on, 
say, the value zero in one situation, the 
value unity in another, in order for the 
model to generate correct predictions. 
Such questions are pertinent indeed; an- 
swers to them, if: forthcoming, will lead 
the way to more general theories. 


Sessa that the book merits atten- 
tion, is it likely that many psychologists 
can read it? How much mathematical 
background is necessary? The only gen- 
eral answer to such questions is the rather 
unsatisfying “that depends.” For a really 
deep understanding of the model, con- 
siderable mathematical sophistication is 
needed. But learning how to apply the 
model for research purposes should be no 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CONTEMPORARY MODELS FOR LEARNING 


Non-Markovian 


{ Hull and Spence 


Infinite | Wyckoff 


Bush and Mosteller 


| Markovian 
| 
| Miller and McGill 


Finite | Restle 


{ Estes and Burke (general model) | Estes and Burke (“equal @ case’’) 


more difficult than learning to use trend 
tests or measures of information. 

Once a person succeeds in mastering 
the model expounded by Bush and Mos- 
teller, will he finally be fully abreast of 
methodological developments in learning 
theory? Alas, no. Many theorists are of 
like mind in assuming that learning can 
fruitfully be treated as a stochastic proc- 
ess, but within this area of agreement 
there is a wide diversity of individual 
approaches. At the cost of some over- 
simplification (and at the risk of starting 
some arguments) I have tried to locate 
Bush and Mosteller in the contemporary 
field by means of the fourfold classifica- 
tion shown in the accompanying table. 
Each of the theorists represented in the 
table treats response probabilities as de- 
pendent variables; therefore each model 
can be viewed as a stochastic process with 
the state of the learning organism at any 
time defined by a probability vector (i.e., 
the set of probabilities associated with 
the various alternative responses). With 
this convention, a model is classified as 
Markovian or non-Markovian according 
as the entire course of learning can or 
cannot be predicted, given a knowledge 
of the state at any one time; a model is 
classified as finite if the response prob- 
abilities are restricted to a finite set of 
values, otherwise it is infinite. 

By limiting themselves to linear opera- 
tors, Bush and Mosteller have in a sense 
achieved the simplest possible infinite 
model, and therefore many infinite sto- 
chastic models for learning will reduce to 
theirs in special cases. (So, for example, 
do Miller and McGill’s model for free- 
recall verbal learning and Wyckoff’s 
model for the learning of observing re- 
sponses.) Comparing infinite and finite 
Markovian models, there can be no doubt 
that (a), an infinite model, can always be 
replaced by a finite model that will be 
empirically indistinguishab!e from it, and 


(b), the latter, is always the simpler from 
a mathematical viewpoint. On the other 
hand, it is often advantageous for com- 
putational purposes to approximate a 
finite by an infinite model. The most im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from this 
brief comparative excursion is that, al- 
though Bush and Mosteller have limited 
themselves to a very special type of 
model, their mathematical results will be 
widely useful. 


5 IT LIKELY that this multiplicity of 
models is merely a transient phase, that 
eventually one of them will be agreed 
upon as superior and the others dis- 
carded? I can see no likelihood that the 
answer to that question will be anything 
but negative. Even the most elementary 
forms of learning will probably prove too 
complex to be fully represented by any 
one reasonably simple model. If that is 
so, then the most we can hope for in the 
long run is some kind of higher-level sys- 
tematization or integration of the various 
models that prove valuable in represent- 
ing various aspects of learning. 

Finally we must note the most contro- 
versial question that this book will evoke 
from its psychological readers: Is the 
field of learning ready for such elaborate 
mathematical treatment? Neither the au- 
thors of Stochastic Models for Learning 
nor the present reviewer claim to be cer- 
tain of the answer to this question. What 
we do share—authors and reviewer—is 
an unwillingness to accept any but an 
empirical answer, and a suspicion that 
nature may fail to speak out on the mat- 
ter unless her hand is forced by the com- 
bined attack of the mathematician and 
the experimentalist. 


<<< >>> 


Another Comment 
By B. F. SKINNER 


Harvard University 


S$ THE PREFACE of this interesting 
book points out, there are those 
who “feel that answers to the 

important questions of psychology are to 
be found . . . in the collection of more and 
better data rather than in mathematical 
formulas.”’ The reviewer is one of these. 
The book was not written for the day-to- 
day worker in the field of learning, but 
here is the reaction of one for what it may 
be worth. 

The word stochastic is a newcomer in 
mathematical statistics and is not yet 
fully naturalized. It appears only a few 
times in the present text (mainly in con- 
nection with “‘stochastic matrices’) and 
seems to have been added to the title 
almost as an afterthought. The authors 
speak of stochastic processes as identical 
with the field of probability and state 
that they use the word stochastic to em- 
phasize the temporal nature of the prob- 
ability problems they consider, but there 
are at least four different senses in which 
the word probability may be applied to 
their work. 

Probability-1. In the American Scien- 
tist for April 1955 Linus Pauling explains 
his use of stochastic to describe a particu- 
lar scientific method. The Greek oroxa- 
orikds means “good at hitting a target 
or at guessing.”’ Scientific hypotheses 
which are little more than guesses about 
the results of future inquiry are to be dis- 
tinguished from those which may never 
be directly confirmed but which merely 
lead to possibly confirmable theorems. In 
this context stochastic refers to statements 
made in advance of adequate information 
and means ‘currently probable’ as distin- 
guished from ‘eventually certain.’ 

Although this may not be the sense in 
which the present authors would wish to 
use the term, it does in fact describe their 
method. They point out that they are not 
interested in setting up a model of the 
organism. Such a model would be a set of 
hypotheses leading at best to the deduc- 
tion of theorems to be tested. Instead, 
they are constructing models for experi- 
ments. They prepare the way for the 
experimenter by supplying him with 
equations which he may find useful. 
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(Meanwhile they test their luck on a few 
available cases.) If weare to have mathe- 
matical theories of learning—and the four 
foundations which supported the work in 
this book, like many others in a position 
to determine the course of scientific re- 
search, appear to be determined that we 
shall—then it is to be hoped that more 
and more theorists will practice the sto- 
chastic method in this sense. 

Probability-2. The authors reject a po- 
sition of strict determinism with respect 
to behavior and its prediction and express 
their belief that behavior is intrinsically 
probabilistic. That is to say, the macro- 
scopic facts of behavior seem to them to 
suggest the operation of random, chance, 
or stochastic factors. In this use of the 
term they are still close to etymology, 
but they are talking not about the aim 
of the marksman but about the scatter of 
hits on a target from which direction of 
aim may be inferred. Thus the authors 
set the proposition, “behavior is statis- 
tical by its very nature,” against the 
alternative form, behavior “appears to 
be so because of uncontrolled or uncon- 
trollable conditions.” In describing the 
application which the experimental psy- 
chologist may make of their book, they 
characterize themselves as_ presenting 
“procedures for estimating parameters 
from data.’’ How the parameters so esti- 
mated depend upon experimental variables 
can be determined only by parametric 
studies, which they do not undertake. 
Actually, not much of the book is con- 
cerned with estimating parameters from 
data suffering from stochastic or random 
disturbances. 

Probability-3. If probability-1 may be 
said to refer to the behavior of the experi- 
menter and probability-2 to the behavior 
of the organism, then probability-3, to 
which most of the book is devoted, does 
not refer to either, although the authors 
contend that they are considering proc- 
esses in the organism. In order to deal 
with probability-3 it is necessary to make 
some arbitrary and highly restrictive as- 
sumptions. 

First, it is necessary to define a trial. 
The authors suggest: “an opportunity for 
choosing among a set of mutually exclu- 
sive and exhaustive alternatives or re- 
sponses.”” The sum of the probabilities 
of all such responses at any given moment 
add to 1—a numerical elegance not com- 
manded by the first two probabilities. 
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Separate probabilities are sometimes ar- 
rived at by an analysis of the responses 
possible in a given apparatus, as one 
analyzes any discrete sample space. For 
example, in a T maze “we assume that 
none of the rats has an initial position 
preference, and so we let p,; = 0.5.”” Such 
a probability describes an opportunity 
presented to a rat but has no reference to 
the rat’s inclination. Perhaps the rat will 
not go either way; but in that case there 
has been no trial, and hence probability-3 
is not applicable. 

When separate possibilities depend 
upon the rat’s history in the apparatus, 
the sample space loses cogency. Since the 
authors define the learning process as any 
“systematic change in behavior’ (thus, 
incidentally, missing the attractive stable 
states which prevail under particular con- 
ditions of reinforcement), they cannot 
evaluate probabilities from observed fre- 
quencies. There is, unfortunately, only 
one ‘tenth trial.’ A rat may turn right on 
this trial, but what is the probability that 
it will do so? Here the authors fall back 
upon a rather discredited device: “The 
obvious way to test a model is to collect 
data on a large number of nearly identical 
rats, say one hundred.” Identical at 
birth, or just before the first trial, or on 
the tenth trial? And where can such rats 
be purchased? Although the authors sup- 
ply a chapter on Distributions of Response 
Probabilities, they never succeed in sup- 
porting their assumption that on any 
given trial a rat may be conceived of as 
spinning a disk or drawing a ball from an 
urn to determine its choice of right or 
left. When we say that the probability of 
turning right moves from 0.5 to 1.0 as a 
rat learns a T maze to complete mastery, 
these explicit values are only spuriously 
reassuring. They bear no useful relation 
to the magnitude of the change taking 
place in the rat. 

Conceive of a coin dropped vertically a 
short distance onto a horizontal surface, 
and define a trial as any case in which the 
coin falls on one face. Make the coin 
‘learn’ in the following way: When it falls 
with a given face up, tilt it slightly in that 
direction before dropping it the next 
time. Let ‘speed of learning’ be repre- 
sented by how much the coin is tilted at 
each trial. Eventually, of course, the coin 
will always fall with one face up. Arguing 
from frequencies before and after learn- 
ing, we could say that the probability has 


moved from 0.5 to 1.0, but what does that 
tell us, quantitatively, about the final tilt 
of the coin? A mathematical analysis of 
the possibilities in a sample space is no 
substitute for, and may be of little help 
in, the empirical study of a scientific sub- 
ject matter. 

Probability-4. Professors Bush and Mos- 
teller explain in their introduction that 
they are attempting “to describe response 
tendencies by sets of probability vari- 
ables.” The reader is likely to suppose 
that they mean tendencies to respond, 
such as the determining or excitatory 
tendencies of psychological theory. But 
such is not the case. That kind of prob- 
ability—number 4 in our series—is dealt 
with only indirectly in a very short chap- 
ter. The authors’ “tendency” refers to 
probability-3—to a choice among mutu- 
ally exclusive responses. The question of 
the inclination to make any response 
whatsoever is excluded by the definition 
of a trial—the mathematics do not apply 
until a response has occurred. An effort 
is made to account for bar-pressing 
(which the authors describe as “the sim- 
plest type of learning’”’!) within this 
framework by defining “bar-pressing”’ 
and “not-bar-pressing” as mutually ex- 
clusive and exhaustive classes of re- 
sponses. 

The difficulty here might be expressed 
by saying that “not-bar-pressing”’ re- 
quires infinite time for its completion. 
The notion of a trial is not applicable. 
The time problem in probability esti- 
mates is discussed only in reference to 
latency and rate of running on a runway. 
If time is “quantized” into intervals of a 
given length, responding and _ not-re- 
sponding become meaningful alterna- 
tives. The authors admit, however, that 
“our task is to construct a model for the 
runway by creating a choice situation in 
our minds, even though there may not be 
one in the rat’s.” 

The procedures described in this chap- 
ter contribute little toward the much 
more difficult problem of rate of respond- 
ing, which is dismissed in this single sen- 
tence: “Rate of responding can also be 
related to probabilities of appropriate 
response classes, as has been demon- 
strated in the literature.’ The references 
are to a paper by Estes and an early 
paper by the authors. It is unfortunate 
that something more along this line was 
not included, since the models actually 
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presented are seldom applicable to be- 
havior outside the laboratory, where 
trials satisfying the authors’ definition are 
almost unknown. 

The authors undertook to make this 
extensive study upon discovering the 
“large bulk of empirical information on 
learning”’ which was available. They have 
tried to help psychologists make the most 
of this information. It would be unfortu- 
nate if their book were instead to obscure 
a more attractive possibility—namely, 
that of discarding all such early work as 
crude exploration and proceeding to the 
collection of fresh data with new instru- 
ments and more rigorous methods. One 
of the great disservices of statistics to 
science is likely to be just this: in showing 
the scientist that something may be sig- 
nificantly inferred from a set of data, 
statistics encourages him to hold on to 
these data, and the methods responsible 
for them, long after they might better 
have been discarded in favor of more ex- 
pedient measures. It is to be hoped that 
in adding the prestige of mathematics to 
early work in learning, the authors have 
not inadvertently retarded progress in 
the field. 

A day-to-day researcher can scarcely 
object to the activities of mathematicians 
as such—even to their rewriting the first 
line of the gospel according to St. John 
in this form: “First there must be a 
mathematical theory or system” (p. 1). 
If science has seldom, if ever, begun with 
a model, it does not follow that models 
are not worth while, or that someone can- 
not profitably begin with one. Neverthe- 
less those who are concerned with prog- 
ress in the field of learning should not 
worry if their practices follow a different 
pattern. It is well to underscore the many 
frank disclaimers scattered through such 
a book as this. We are told in an early 
chapter, for example, that “close agree- 
ment does not prove that the model is 
correct, but suggests that it may be use- 
ful; poor agreement indicates that the 
specific model, including the identifica- 
tion, is inappropriate.” This is only one 
example of the authors’ modest evalua- 
tion of their contribution. Indeed, they 
would probably agree that for one who is 
primarily concerned with finding out 
more about the learning process, the 
Baconian admonition still holds: “Study 
nature, not books.” 
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Comment on the Comments 
and the Book 


By Epwin WILSON 


Harvard University 


OMMENTING upon the book of 
Bush and Mosteller and the re- 
views of it by Estes and by Skin- 

ner is something I should not let the Edi- 
tor persuade me to do. Both authors and 
both reviewers are patently familiar with 
the recent literature on learning, as I am 
not. I have, moreover, learned so much 
about such a variety of subjects, and for- 
gotten so much, that I must have about 
the learning process many unrecognized 
biases at variance with current psycho- 
logical fact. 

Estes says the book is mathematics 
and Skinner that it is not psychology; so 
do the authors. Further, as remarked by 
both reviewers, the authors are so modest 
about their accomplishments (except on 
the purely mathematical side, where they 
may well be proud) that it is difficult to 
make any criticism of their book which 
they themselves have not already im- 
plied. This is a proper attitude for any 
who work at a frontier of research, and 
we might get on with less waste if it were 
more general. 

I do not like the abuse that has been 
put upon the word stochastic. Estes 
warns: Do not be misled by Webster’s 
“Conjectural: given to or skillful in con- 
jecturing.” Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (1953) does not list the word 
among the 55,000 it defines and Skinner 
says it is a newcomer in mathematical 
statistics. So it might well be defined. 
The authors say (p. 3) that it is used to 
put some emphasis on the temporal na- 
ture of the probability problems con- 
sidered—but this is a quite new notion 
not implied in Estes’ attempt to correct 
Webster. The word is reasonably old and 
in all the large dictionaries has uniformly 
the definition from which we are now 
warned away. Moreover, the word in its 
true sense is appropriate to the book’s 
title; if 1 understand their text or the re- 
views, their models are conjectural, 
though their aim may well be better than 
that of our numerous cosmologists and 
its accuracy determinable before the end 
of the world. 

Also I object to the use of the word 


model in the sense in which it is so widely 
used nowadays in the social sciences. For 
me a model is a person or a thing, not a 
mathematical theory or a conjecture. 
The authors are very careful to explain 
in detail just what their mathematical 
processes are, but not so careful about 
their words. This may be because they 
fear psychologists need more help with 
mathematics than with words, and 
maybe that is so; but I am glad to see 
Skinner point out four different meanings 
of the word probability. 

Let us look at the first of their various 
applications. A set of 1024 records of re- 
call or nonrecall of 32 monosyllables read 
in random order each of 32 times to a 
subject. The suppositions are: he recalls 
or tails to recall a word without influence 
by the word itself (all words equally 
recallable) or by any other word used; 
nonrecall of a word on any round does 
not change the probability of its recall 
on the next round; recall of a word on 
any round increases the probability of 
its recall and the increase is linear; i.e., 
if Pin is the probability of recall of the 
ith word on the mth round, then 


Pint = Pin 


if the ith word is not recalled, and 
= Opin + b 


if the ith word is recalled on the nth 
round. 

The mathematical theory is fitted to 
the data and the fit is tolerably good. 
True, the chart on page 220 seems to 
show that the learning is faster than by 
the theory in the first half of the rounds 
and slower in the second half, but the dif- 
ference may not be significant; and the 
way the observations are running in the 
last ten rounds looks as though the sub- 
ject would be a long time recalling all the 
32 words perfectly, if he ever could. The 
authors appear not to give the corre- 
sponding chart for the later developed 
theory of incomplete learning. 

Unfortunately I do not understand the 
references to Kepler on pages 335f. His 
first and second laws apply to each planet 
relative to the sun and the third to every 
pair of planets. If the suppositions stated 
as the background of their mathematical 
theories have been thus established by 
somebody from the observations of psy- 
chologists, that somebody would be the 
Kepler and the authors would then be 
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playing the role of Newton. But I gather 
that they are casting themselves in the 
role of Kepler, and that I do not under- 
stand for the simple reason that I do not 
see how they are going to prove their 
suppositions to be laws in the sense that 
he demonstrated his. Furthermore I do 
not believe that they expect to. 

All of this or any other comment can- 
not dim the excellence of their mathe- 
matical developments which are now 
available for any application for which 
they may be useful, whether psychologi- 
cal or other, as Estes remarks. 


Counseling Without a 
Theory 


Robert Callis, Paul C. Pol- 
mantier, and Edward C. 
Roeber 


A Casebook of Counseling 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955. Pp. ix + 352. $5.00. 


By Joun W. Gustap 
University of Maryland 


HE AUTHORS developed this book 
they felt that “...to 

study counseling we must con- 
sider what actually happens in counseling 
through verbatim recordings of inter- 
views, not what the counselor reports, or 
remembers.”’ Further they say: “This 
Casebook of Counseling has been de- 
veloped as a means of studying counseling 
theory as it relates to actual practice in 
an educational setting.”” They add that 
their book represents no single sys- 
tematic position but draws upon diverse 
formulations. 

The professions that deal with human 
relations have for some time been con- 
cerned with the problem of bridging the 
gap between didactic training and actual 
performance. Too often students who 
have excelled in the former prove to be 
inept in the latter. Psychoanalysis almost 
universally and psychiatry quite gen- 
erally have resorted to both the analysis 
of the student and his carrying of control 
cases under close supervision. In either 
case the object is to acquaint the student 
with the raw data of, his field. 

Carl Rogers is commonly credited with 


because 
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introducing the use of verbatim reports 
of actual interviews as a training device. 
Since then others (E. S. Bordin, W. U. 
Snyder) have made some use of the same 
approach. Today it is a rare counseling 
center that does not use electrical 
recording of cases as a training device. 

Rogers used such a verbatim report to 
illustrate salient features of his theory 
and method. Its use proved to be an ex- 
ceptionally compelling device. The 
reviewer believes that the present volume 
is the first developed without specific 
reference to any single theoretical posi- 
tion. Such catholicity is interesting in 
view of the authors’ stated purpose of 
bridging the gap between theory and 
practice. 

Following an introductory chapter de- 
scribing the rationale, the method of 
developing and selecting the cases, and a 
brief description of these, the cases them- 
selves are presented. Interspersed 
throughout each there are comments 
emphasizing presumably pertinent and 
important points. Other case histories 
and psychometric data are presented in 
the chronological sequence in which they 
became available to the counselors. The 
counselors’ notes follow each interview. 

The five cases represent a variety of 
problems, some variability in ages of 
clients, different numbers of interviews, 
and various levels of training on the 
part of the counselors. The cases were 
edited to eliminate purportedly ex- 
traneous materials. The format of the 
book is excellent as are all books in this 
publisher’s series, and other technical 
details of publication are quite satis- 
factory. 

Despite the probable usefulness of 
the book to advanced students, this re- 
viewer believes that it presents certain 
difficulties which it does not solve. The 
first and most critical difficulty relates to 
the authors’ goal of bridging the gap 
between theory and practice. Since the 
authors say that they chose not to repre- 
sent any single systematic position, one 
wonders which theory the student will 
use to anchor that end of his bridge. 
The assumption seems to have been made 
that the presentation of raw data is 
sufficient, that any theory at all will be 
exemplified in the cases. The work of 
F. E. Fiedler might be taken to support 
this position unless one also recalls 
Fiedler’s comments about variation in 


training and experience and its effects on 
therapy. As it stands, the assumption 
must remain in considerable doubt. 

Related to this is a second difficulty. 
There are comments _ interspersed 
throughout the cases. The comments are 
considerably more sparse than would 
seem required if the purpose of the book 
is to draw out theoretical issues from 
case data. These comments also tend to 
be superficial and relate more often to 
points of technique than to theory. Here 
is an example: ‘The counselor misinter- 
preted the client’s remarks and thereby 
passed up an opportunity to discuss the 
client’s feelings.”” A much more satis- 
factory form of annotation is contained 
in E. S. Bordin’s Psychological Counseling 
(1955). 

The editing itself presents another 
difficulty. There is always a problem of 
repetition, of apparently extraneous 
material. Yet, in the case of John Battle, 
the entire ninth interview is omitted 
because “...the interview was rather 
unproductive.” The reviewer is not 
aware of any generally accepted criterion 
for judging whether an interview is 
productive or not. Even if such a criterion 
were available, there remains the question 
as to whether students should not also be 
exposed to one of the realities of coun- 
seling, the unproductive interview. 

Finally one may note that the dis- 
cussion does not capitalize the varia- 
bility among the counselors with respect 
to training and experience. The authors 
are to be commended for their inclusion 
of typical interviews rather than only 
outstandingly successful ones, but, for 
teaching purposes, it would be interesting 
to have the comments related to differ- 
ences among counselors as well as among 
clients. 

Despite these shortcomings the book 
should be useful in counselor training. 
It will require of the instructors using it 
an unusual degree of sagacity if it is to 
accomplish its major purpose: bridging 
the gap between theory and practice. 
The student will also have to be alert in 
order to keep the broader issues before 
him and to relate what he reads to his 
studies in personality theory. When all is 
said, there remains, however, a question 
as to whether this particular kind of 
book is the most efficient and productive 
way to accomplish the admittedly im- 
portant task at hand. 
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Psychoanalytic Biography 


Phyllis Greenacre 


Swift and Carroll: A Psychoanalytic Study of Two Lives 
New York: International Universities Press, 1955. Pp. 306. $5.00. 


By FREDERICK WYATT 
University of Michigan 


Rk. GREENACRE’s biographical 

study of Jonathan Swift and 

Lewis Carroll raises again in the 

mind of the critical reader a familiar 
problem. It is the problem of psycho- 
analytic biography, a psychological as 
well as literary genre, of which this book 
is the newest, and in many ways, a very 
characteristic instance. Pathographies 
have always held a special position in 
psychoanalytic writing. At some distance 
from the clinical focus of psychoanalysis, 
they have nevertheless often represented 
its scope to the general public. Psycho- 
analytic biographies thus have had the 
paradoxical task of making a showing for 
psychoanalysis away from its natural 
sources, with one foot in an area for which 
psychoanalysis has no warrant. One 
would think that the writers of these 
studies would quickly have become con- 
scious of the methodological problems 
which they had to face. So far as I know, 
however, no attempt has yet been made 
to consider systematically that revision 
which becomes necessary when the clini- 
cal method of psychoanalysis is applied 
both to the reconstruction of past events 
and to the expressive modalities of art. 
As do most other studies of this kind, 
Dr. Greenacre’s book proceeds according 
to a method which is not argued but 
taken for granted. The question must 
therefore be asked, how clinical inter- 
pretation—which is after all the method 
of immediateness par excellence—can be 
applied to events which usually lie far in 
the past. The data that refer to these 
events never link the observer directly to 
his subject. This limitation does, of 
course, hold true for most historical 
writing. One covlc! not claim, however, 
that psychoanalytic biographers have 
learned much from the sifting of evidence, 
nor from the sense for style and circum- 
stances, and from the awareness of its 
limitations, that characterize the older 
science. Biographical studies, like all 
other history, rely on an interpretation 
of events which, as chance would have it, 


were recorded by somebody somehow 
sometime. In Greenacre’s, as in other 
psychoanalytic pathographies, the em- 
phasis, however, is not on the manifest 
appearance of things, but on the uncon- 
scious tendencies which may be inferred 
from them. Artistic productions are given 
a status equal or superior to that of 
records. In fact, when they are explicit 
enough, they are taken as records of self- 
realization and self-expression. In the 
purview of interpretation they are simply 
instances of fantasies in which the themes 
of the artist’s life, his needs and anxieties, 
and his ways of coping with them are 
rendered over and over again in manifold 
variations. 

All these data together are then, in 
psychoanalytic biography, treated in the 
same way as are the thoughts and feelings 
put forth in a therapeutic session. Yet 
the difference between the materials is 
so obvious and so profound that it is hard 
to understand how it could have been 
overlooked. The interaction between pa- 
tient and therapist enables us to con- 
struct past events and periods which the 
patient does not remember any more. 
The therapeutic situation continuously 
transcends itself: relationships and mean- 
ings, as the therapist proposes them, are 
modified and expanded in the light of the 
response which they evoke in the patient. 
The peculiar problem of psychoanalytic 
biography is then how to compensate for 
the absence of the continuous associative 
context of psychotherapy, focused and 
sharpened by the transference. To what 
extent, we may ask, can the formalized 
fantasies of literature substitute for the 
self-corrective function of therapy? We 
cannot be sure that these fantasies and 
the ordinary ingenuous ones are really 
alike. Certainly they belong to entirely 
different associative continuities; and the 
fantasies of literature must indubitably 
have been affected by the formal aims of 
art which could not but obscure their 
original subjective significance. 


crux of psychoanalytic biogra- 
phy evidently lies in the problem of con- 
struction. In her only methodological 
comment, Dr. Greenacre argues that the 
past events of childhood can be “recon- 
structed from known characteristics, 
problems and repetitive actions sup- 
ported by the memory traces which re- 
main in so many disguised forms,” and 
claims “that the experienced psycho- 
analyst knows just as definitely as the 
internist observing later sequellae of tu- 
berculosis or poliomyelitis that the de- 
formity is the result of specific acts upon 
the young organism” (p. 107). We are 
less cautious, she says, in speculating 
about the effects of known experience 
than about their infantile causes, because 
of our respect for factual data, which 
may, nevertheless, be “misremembered 
and subjectively distorted.” 

Freud has asserted that what is usually 
called interpretation in therapy is really 
a reconstruction of the past. He says in 
his Constructions in Analysis: “Only the 
further course of the analysis enables us 
to decide upon the correctness or useless- 
ness of our constructions. We do not pre- 
tend that an individual construction is 
anything more than a conjecture which 
awaits examination, confirmation, or re- 
jection.”” Dr. Greenacre’s reconstructions 
deal with events which presumably befell 
the two subjects of her study—Swift and 
Carroll—although they are nowhere re- 
corded. The problem lies, however, not 
in the logical quality of these reconstruc- 
tions, which are no different from those 
of so many primal scenes in therapy, but 
in the evidence for them which in therapy 
would gradually accrue only from the 
interplay of patient’s response and thera- 
pist’s reconstruction. Unwittingly Dr. 
Greenacre has involved herself in a circu- 
lar argument. For the “known charac- 
teristics, problems and repetitive actions” 
from which her reconstructions derive are 
by necessity the “factual data” of which 
she speaks so disparagingly: published 
writings on the one hand, and biographi- 
cal reports on the other. The latter are 
undoubtedly misremembered and subjec- 
tively distorted. The trouble, however, is 
that these distortions are due not just to 
one, but to a multitude of anonymous 
transferences. The question remains: how 
can there be so much assurance about 
reconstruction without the self-correc- 
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tions for which the ongoing process of 
therapy provides? Dr. Greenacre’s off- 
hand comparison between the sequellae 
of tuberculosis (a relatively simple cause- 
and-effect relationship) and the subtle 
complexity of forces impinging upon the 
ever-changing constellations of growth is 
certainly specious. 

To salvage reconstruction under these 
circumstances, the assumption of rigid 
genetic sequences becomes necessary: 
events of one kind in early childhood 
regularly lead to consequences of another 
specified kind later on in life. Thus, the 
most abiding and most dubious argu- 
ments in Dr. Greenacre’s book are based 
on retroactive reasoning: since he showed 
this symptom (or conduct, or fantasy) 
later on, he must have been exposed to 
that traumatic (or seductive, or restric- 
tive) experience early in life. Yet there 
is no indication anywhere that our knowl- 
edge has become so detailed and so sure 
as to afford us genetic sequences beyond 
mere trends and general schemata. As- 
pirations of this kind invariably omit— 
all protestation to the contrary notwith- 
standing—the endless potential of envi- 
ronmental impositions which, themselves 
unpredictable, would make the _indi- 
vidual’s conduct unpredictable even if in 
his indigenous psychological roots he 
were as neat as is here presumed. 


D. GREENACRE’S constructions 
about Swift’s childhood provide a good 
example. The adult Swift was preoccu- 
pied with cleanliness and filth as both his 
conduct and writings show, and he ex- 
pressed in many different ways his revul- 
sion toward the female body as something 
especially prone to be unclean. Dr. Green- 
acre stipulates, therefore, a series of 
events which must have taken place in 
Swift’s childhood in order to account for 
his symptoms in terms of general theory, 
and in terms of certain specific character 
developments which she professes to 
recognize in both Swift and Carroll. 
Reviewing her argument, one will 
readily agree that Swift’s later disorder 
very likely had its origin in the conditions 
of his early childhood. That these condi- 
tions must have been of special signifi- 
cance during the period when such a 
highly charged adaptive task as toilet 
training usually has to be accomplished, 
is likely too, though with some ifs and 
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buts. How the nursemaid with whom he 
spent these years treated Swift, and how 
the baby which she allegedly bore during 
that time affected him, are simply not 
known. Speculations about these events 
as Dr. Greenacre proposes them cannot 
be checked against the patient’s reaction 
or any other evidence. They could always 
be replaced by another set of deductions 
equally plausible and equally indefensi- 
ble. In short, they are artifacts, not con- 
structions in Freud’s sense. 

Apart from its retroactive logic, Dr. 
Greenacre’s argument here has some in- 
ternal inconsistencies. She says, for in- 
stance, that Swift’s distorted notion of 
sexual identities and roles cannot be 
straightened out because he missed the 
“greater ease and familiarity with girls 
and women which most boys experience 
in their family relationships” (p. 87). 
That such familiarity has not always the 
same salubrious effect is shown in Dr. 
Greenacre’s essay on Carroll. Familiarity 
with a considerable number of sister sib- 
lings and their appearance on the scene 
amid the excitement of childbirth are 
held responsible there for an even more 
deep-rooted disturbance than that which 
beset Swift. The interpretative pattern- 
ing of Carroll’s life is altogether more 
consistent and plausible, partly because 
more reliable information about him is 
available; perhaps also because the au- 
thor is more in sympathy with his per- 
sonality, while she is rather put out with 
Swift’s disposition. The question thus 
remains open—and it becomes doubly 
paradoxical in the face of all the hide- 
bound deduction—why an environment 
which had everything Swift missed should 


have done so much harm to Carroll. His 
handicap consisted only in being the 
first-born boy among a large number of 
children. 

According to Dr. Greenacre, both Swift 
and Carroll show a character structure 
which she observed in patients with prob- 
lems of fetichism and transvestitism. She 
is aware that nothing is known in either 
man about any compulsive need to dress 
in a special costume. She speaks therefore 
of the “negative” of perversion. But were 
not many of these deductions made 
merely because the biographical data and 
fantasy productions of Swift and Carroll 
resemble those of Dr. Greenacre’s cases? 
Has she not inferred crucial traumatic 
events in the childhoods of both writers, 
fitting the reconstructions to accord with 
the therapy of actual present-day pa- 
tients? If the avowed similarity of char- 
acter structure amounts in the end to no 
more than a “negative,”’ little is left but 
the suspicion that a great deal of stub- 
born effort has been spent on the wrong 
idea. Either the problem which Dr. 
Greenacre wished to demonstrate in 
Swift and Carroll does not exist at all, or 
it was apprehended in the wrong concep- 
tual places and should have been formu- 
lated differently to begin with. 


from their central hypothesis, 
however, these two studies are by no 
means unproductive. Dr. Greenacre suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent in estab- 
lishing consistent, plausible patterns for 
the lives of these two extraordinarily 
gifted and eccentric men. For that pur- 
pose her most vexing reconstructions are 
neither necessary nor helpful. Her argu- 
ment would profit from their absence, but 
even their presence cannot detract from 
a host of shrewd and sensitive observa- 
tions about the convergence of life and 
fantasy. Clinical acumen is Dr. Green- 
acre’s long suit. Even if the clinical 
method miscarried on this occasion in its 
own peculiar way, as other methods do 
in theirs, it would be unfair to make too 
much of this matter, in the meantime 
overlooking the integrative grasp and 
understanding that the clinical method 
can bring to its subject. 

The specific contributions of this book 
would, however, have come out much 
better had it been better organized. The 
argument frequently meanders among 
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points of uncertain significance, shifting 
from one to another without warning, 
and surprising the reader with conclu- 
sions for which he remembers no premi- 
ses, while at another point the premises 
are needlessly repeated. A proposition 
often begins, evenly enough, with an “it 
might seem possible,” but without fur- 
ther substantiation it suddenly rises to 
to the level of “we are justified in con- 
cluding.” If a certain conjecture “is not 
out of harmony with the peculiar facts 
of Swift’s life,” it seems to follow that 
the idea must then be so much in har- 
mony with them that it needs no further 
qualification. In short, the problem is 
not that there is no use for psychoanalysis 
in literary biography; on the contrary, 
Dr. Greenacre, like others before, has 
realized some of its potential. Indeed 
clinical method need do no more than 
maintain its own basic rules while it 
adapts itself to new prospects. The 
fundamentals remain the same. No 
interpretation is undertaken in therapy 
(at least in principle) unless enough is 
known about the problem under scrutiny, 
nor unless the one who does the inter- 
preting is fairly certain that he will not 
confuse his own ideas with those he 
seeks to understand. If these rules were 
to be upheld when psychoanalysis is 
applied to literature, the details of a 
methodology would still have to be 
worked out, but the whole enterprise 
would be off to a good start. 


(My gratitude is due to Dr. Deborah 
Bacon and Dr. Arthur Eastman for consul- 
tation on the literary history of Carroll and 
Swift.) 


ay 


Biography is by nature the most universally 
profitable, universally pleasant of all things ; es- 
pecially biography of distinguished individuals. 

—Tuomas CARLYLE 


The Disorders of Security 


Joseph W. Eaton and Robert J. 
Weil 

Culture and Mental Disorders: 
A Comparative Study of the 


Hutterites and Other Popu- 
lations 


Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 254. $4.00. 


By F. J. KALLMANN AND 
BERNARD 


New York State Psychiatric Institute 


N AN ERA of overproduction of semi- 
popular verbiage on the phenomena 
of mental health and mental illness 

in human societies, this report by a team 
of sociologically oriented demographers 
—a social psychologist and a psychiatrist 
—is a pleasant surprise. From the stand- 
point of statistical documentation, the 
raw data on an anabaptist Western sect 
are presented plainly and with due re- 
spect for scientific procedures. At the 
same time, the book has a novelistic 
coloring and is as absorbing as the group 
of unusual people to whom it is dedicated 
and devoted, the Hutterites. 

The American descendants of the 
founders of this sect, which originated in 
Switzerland and Bohemia in 1528, live in 
ninety-three self-contained settlements, 
bound together by distinctive ethnic 
characteristics, social customs, and cul- 
tural traditions. They form an autono- 
mous miniature society (isolate), dis- 
tinguished by a patriarchal system of 
political dependence and economic com- 
munism, by religious enforcement of 
endogamy (in-group mating) and philo- 
progenitiveness, and by rigid emphasis 
on kinship ties in all social relations. 
That the reproductive performance of 
this ethnographically ‘nonprimitive’ 
society has been quite unique among 
modern Western populations is demon- 
strated by a median of 9 children per 
family and by an increase from 443 to 
8,542 persons between 1880 and 1950 
(2). 

Of course, the repeated characteriza- 
tion of the Hutterite social system as 
“not primitive in the ethnographic sense”’ 
remains somehow on the side of euphe- 
mistic understatement. The detached 


indirectness of this formulation does not 
mean that the social and educational 
standards of the given society are not 
both very simple and clearly anachro- 
nous. In fact, it is subtle euphemisms of 
this kind which give the book a novelized 
tinge despite its adherence to scientific 
principles. Factual evidence which might 
classify certain aspects of this outmoded 
‘security-by-force plan’ as undesirable 
from the standpoint of modern psychol- 
ogy is presented as skillfully as the clues 
in a good detective story. 

With a crude birth rate of 45.9 per 
1,000 individuals, the population of the 
Hutterites is apt to remain young. Ap- 
proximately one-half of them are under 
15 years of age, and less than 3% are over 
age 65. Following baptism at age 19, 
nearly everyone marries and has chil- 
dren. The age-specific fertility rate is 
391.1 per 1,000 women in the age group 
30-34. There are almost no social factors 
which interfere with procreation after 
marriage. At present fertility rates, the 
sect will double its size every 16 years, 
provided that population losses through 
emigration (defection) can forever be 


kept to a minimum by disciplinary 
devices. 
For the time being, defection is 


thwarted by a system of prohibitive 
measures, the crudity of which can be 
inferred only from a number of implica- 
tive descriptions. It is stated, for instance, 
that Hutterites leave school on their 
fifteenth birthday. According to the same 
principle, marital ties are never broken; 
members of the sect spend their entire 
life within the same group; no wages are 
paid; and only women can retire from 
“regular community chores” at the age 
of 45. Equally pertinent would seem to 
be the fact that new settlements are 
formed at a rate which keeps the typical 
colony size around 100 individuals. 


j- PSYCHOLOGICAL benefits ascribed 
to the simple life of the Hutterite people 
in some earlier reports had been as pro- 
digious as their propagative accomplish- 
ments. Freedom from conflict and com- 
petitive pressure was claimed to have 
been sufficient to confer on this popula- 
tion an almost paradisiacal level of 
mental health—without crime, without 
discontentment, and with virtual immu. 
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nity from mental disorders. Actually, it 
was the Hutterite reputation for possess- 
ing an extraordinary degree of ‘peace of 
mind’ that was the starting point for the 
present study. If for no other reason, the 
refutal of such a Utopian blueprint for 
mental health would have justified this 
painstaking investigation. 

Instead of discovering a culture-specific 
antidote for mental illness, the authors 
obtained corroborative evidence for the 
tendency of all types of mental disorder 
“to occur with regularity in a social order 
so secure and stable as that of the Hutter- 
ite population.” Thus, they confirmed 
what had been “amply demonstrated by 
nariely, that “the 
mental disorders known to Western psy- 
chiatry do occur among primitive peoples 
throughout the world, despite differences 
in incidence and symptomatology” (1). 
Primitive cultures may be able “‘to mask 
latent delusional thinking” (1) or, as the 
authors broadly formulate their working 
hypothesis, cultural and social variables 
may be expected “to affect mental dis- 
orders.”’ Evidently, however, there is no 
social order that is truly ‘perfect.’ Nor 
does any social system exist which does 
not produce some individuals “predis- 
posed to mental breakdown, no matter 
how protective and well integrated it 
’ In etiologic terms—that is, 
from the standpoint of human genetics 
—this conclusion is this study’s most 
important observation. 


trained observers,” 


may be.’ 


I, ADDITION, the authors have been 
credited with the distinction of having 
found “the highest frequency of manic- 
depressive psychosis so far recorded for 
any population” (6). While the usual 
general population rates do not tend to 
exceed 0.4%, the Hutterite rate has been 
estimated at 0.46% for the total popula- 
tion, and at 0.93% for all persons over 
age 15. This excess in the incidence of 
cyclic psychoses (including involutional 
depressions) is said to be balanced by an 
exceptionally low schizophrenia rate 
(0.21% for persons over age 15, instead 
of an expected rate of 0.85%). Neither 
of the two theories offered, however, is a 
readily acceptable explanation of the 
apparently reversed distribution of the 
major psychoses among the Hutterite 
people. At least, it would not seem 
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appropriate to ascribe the observed re- 
versal to an unusual degree of cohesive- 
ness in the Hutterite way of life or to its 
conduciveness to the formation of guilt 
feelings, so long as there are possible in- 
consistencies either in the adequacy of 
ascertainment or in the system of diag- 
nostic classifications used (8). 

Similar classificatory difficulties may 
account for some of the other statistical 
discrepancies peculiar to the occurrence 
of mental deviations in the Hutterites. 
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Unquestionably, for instance, the esti- 
mate of their mental deficiency rate is 
low (0.6%). It certainly is lower than the 
rates for most of the other populations 
studied (4) and even is below the general 
expectancy based on the statistical dis- 
tribution of IQ scores (6). It would be 
too much to say, however, that such a 
finding is completely unexpected or an 
obvious social blessing. One should not 
forget, after all, that this is a society 
where medium and severe cases of mental 
deficiency have been found to constitute 
70% of all persons classified as defective, 
while an eighth-grade education is con- 
sidered optimal for those not classified 
as such. 

Although some of the inferences drawn 
from these carefully collected data on a 
sectarian isolate are not entirely flawless 
for the purpose of a realistic mental 
health program, there is no doubt that 
the book as a whole is a valuable docu- 
ment, both demographically and socio- 
logically. It makes extremely interesting 
reading. From the standpoint of social 
psychology, the value of the study lies 
in the confirmation of the authors’ work- 


ing hypothesis that cultural variables 
change the symptoms rather than the 
etiological background factors of mental 
illness. From a methodological point of 
view, the authors deserve full credit for 
the sympathetic sincerity of their ap- 
proach to intricate psychogenetic prob- 
lems of their human subiects. 
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Development: A New 
Theory 


Alfred L. Baldwin 


Behavior and Development in 
Children 
New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 
Pp. xviii + 619. $6.25. 


By Boyp R. McCANnDLEss 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


HE BOOK itself, as a publisher’s 

production, is handsome indeed, 

both externally and internally. 
Apparently both good taste and loving 
care have gone into its design and its 
editing. The reviewer recalls only one 
misprint, a comma where there should 
be none. A defect is that tables, illustra- 
tions, and charts have not always been 
placed as conveniently as they might 
have been, for sometimes they could 
have been inserted on the same page as 
the bulk of the discussion concerning 
them and were not. But this is not a 
major matter. A somewhat more serious 
flaw is the scattering of tables and graphs 
which of themselves are not easily in- 
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telligible. Yet such murkiness is more 
the exception than the rule and char- 
acterizes the earlier rather than the later 
chapters. 

In content and purpose the book is a 
radical departure from the conventional 
book on child psychology or text on 
development. Although a textbook, it is 
minimally concerned with presenting the 
vast amount of normative data that 
have been gathered with reference to 
childhood, and the manifold empirical 
studies that are not strictly experimental, 
as well as the more rigorously controlled 
experiments. Such data here give place 
to the construction of “a theoretical 
framework which can be of help in 
predicting how children behave and how 
they develop” (p. v). Baldwin believes 
his book “attempts to capitalize upon 
the student’s common-sense knowledge 
of human behavior... tries to sensitize 
the student to the richness of everyday 
life ...is, in a sense, anecdotal. At the 
same time, however, it draws upon 
experimental evidence to establish rela- 
tionships” (p. vi). He wishes also “to 
instill in the student a skepticism toward, 
as well as a respect for, current scientific 
theories and his everyday observations” 
(p. vi). 

Not since Kurt Lewin (e.g., 1935) has 
such a task been conscientiously and in- 
clusively attempted, although recently 
Jersild (1954) has attempted a systematic 
ordering for sections of the child re- 
search material. Baldwin does not make 
(nor, in the reviewer’s eyes, does he 
need to make) any apology for his pur- 
poseful selection of research or for his 
omission of much standard material. A 
large proportion of his research sum- 
maries are from the works of Lewin and 
his students, from Piaget, or from Bald- 
win’s and his co-workers’ own Fels 
studies of parent behavior. From these 
sources, too, the reviewer assumes, 
springs the broad outline of Baldwin’s 
theory of childhood and development. 


distinguishes between these 
two phases, postulating, on the one 
hand, a theory of childhood which is 
“the result of looking at the present,” 
and on the other a theory of development 
which “results from looking to the past” 
(p. 13). He is more preoccupied with 


ahistorical theorizing than with the 
historical variety, although the history 
of the organism is of concern to him as 
well. He states, for instance, that “‘it is 
possible to build an adequate theory of 
behavior without going outside the 
present” (p. 14), although he adds that 
“in a complete explanation both histori- 
cal and systematic causes play necessary 
roles” (p. 14). 

Baldwin faces the theoretical dilemma 
squarely. Speaking of theories about 
specific phenomena as contrasted to 
broadly inclusive theories, he states, 
“Each has its assets and each has its 
liabilities. The broad theory may never 
become specific; the narrow theory may 
concentrate more and more effort on a 
better explanation of insignificant be- 
havior. Probably the choice between the 
two depends more upon the personality 
of the scientist than upon the require- 
ments of the subject matter” (pp. 583 f.). 

So the author makes a decisive choice 
of the ‘all-encompassing’ route and 
suffers from the difficulties which beset 
anyone who travels this road, but he also 
merits respect for his efforts. He believes, 
however, that his theory is close to a 
“general behavior theory” which he 
describes as more similar to Sears (e.g., 
Dollard, Doob et al., 1939) and Whiting 
and Child (1953) than to Spence-Hull 
or Dollard and Miller (1950). As a 
matter of fact, Spence and Dollard and 
Miller are not mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, although there is a full chapter 
on Personality Development According to 
General Behavior Theory. On the other 
side of the coin, neither Hebb (1949) 
nor Harry Stack Sullivan (e.g., 1953) 
is mentioned bibliographically, despite 
the many common elements Baldwin’s 
theorizing has with theirs. 

Baldwin’s theory is not a rigorous 
one nor a hypothetico-deductive one. 
At best he has produced a schematic 
pattern designed to facilitate thinking 
about child and adult behavior. He is 
particularly effective in his discussions of 
the phenomena of cognition and cogni- 
tive learning and in his attempts to 
order them. He proposes many testable 
and ingenious hypotheses. On the other 
hand, he has proliferated his concepts, 
redefining certain traditional concepts 
almost idiosyncratically, and he has 
failed to interrelate his theoretical con- 
cepts rigorously. Throughout the book, 
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his greatest weaknesses besides those 
just mentioned are, in the reviewer's 
opinion, these: (a) his partial neglect of 
the period of infancy (his theorizing is 
weak in the pre- and nonverbal areas); 
(b) his stress on cognition, his under- 
playing of drive and emotion; (c) his 
acceptance of maturation in the sense of 
‘unfolding,’ while he adopts a limited 
‘naive behaviorist-associationist’ defini- 
tion of learning. For instance, he says 
“there are still effects of experience that 
are difficult to include under learning. 
For example, one hypothesis that is cur- 
rently being intensively studied is that 
the loving care of the young infant is 
important for his developing a love for 
people, a sense of trust, and optimism. 
He is not necessarily being taught to be 
optimistic by being loved” (p. 374). It 
seems clear to the reviewer that complex 
social and personality phenomena must 
of necessity be excluded from learning, as 
Baldwin has excluded them, when learn- 
ing is defined in terms of Watsonianism; 
but that with a more modern approach, 
such as Dollard and Miller’s (1950), 
theoretical ordering of such phenomena 
in learning terms may be possible as well 
as profitable. 

His theory includes the following basic 
concepts (the selection of 
‘basic’). 

(1) Instigations (adequate stimuli). 

(2) The psychological world (the poten- 
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tially or actually available repertoire of 
adequate stimuli and their interrelation- 
ships). 

(3) Needs. Baldwin’s needs are re- 
sponse-defined and his use of the term 
resembles the behaviorist use of ‘habit’ 
in many respects. However, Baldwin’s 
needs do have a ‘sensitizing’ function or 
character (increase of susceptibility to 
certain instigations) which is roughly 
equivalent to the ‘energizing’ function of 
drive or motivation in the conventional 
sense (e.g., Melton, 1950). Baldwin’s 
needs are also directive (they orient the 
individual in the direction of one rather 
than another set of goal-directed re- 
sponses, they have associative proper- 
ties). Only by implication does Baldwin 
incorporate the third, or selective, func- 
tion traditionally adhering to needs or 
drives (what responses get established 
with reference to what needs?), although 
he apparently puts at least considerable 
responsibility on need reduction as a 
reinforcer. His needs seem to have much 
in common with traits (he has needs for 
conformity, for sympathy, for competi- 
tion and aggression). To him attitudes 
are a special class of needs (with refer- 
ence to people), and he distinguishes 
between general and specific needs. The 
former have a broad, the latter a rela- 
tively narrow, class of goals. 

(4) Motives. These are “wishes” in- 
stigated by needs and are directive in 
function. 

(5) Attempts. These are responses, 
usually of considerable complexity, with 
cognitive aspects being dealt with espe- 
cially fully by Baldwin. 

(6) Cognition. This is the person’s 
‘symbolic ordering’ of the five concepts 
above. 

Let us turn now to the practical 
uses of the book. Baldwin believes that 
“Students will understand children 
better and remember more of what they 
learn about children if they try to explain 
child behavior rather than merely to 
describe it’’ (p. vi). Thus his book is not 
in competition with more standard 
texts, for he endeavors to present a 
method of looking at and thinking about 
children, to the partial exclusion of 
descriptive material about them. In a 
sense, he treats of ‘how to think about 
children’ where the more conventional 
texts, portray ‘what children are like.’ 
The text appears to be intended to be 
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self-sufficient. No preliminary knowledge 
of psychology, general or child, seems to 
be assumed, nor apparently is it the 
intent that this volume form the body of 
a first course with other courses to follow. 
The book is not simple. Juniors and 
seniors would have to sweat over it, 
but, with the lubrication of some pers- 
piration, it is all quite comprehensible. 
The moderately traditional child psy- 
chologist or developmentalist using the 
book as a text will probably feel the 
need to fill in with content of the con- 
ventional sort by lecture and supple- 
mentary reading. 

All in all, the book is refreshing, irri- 
tating in spots, ambitiously conceived 
and, in spite of faults, a constructive 
addition to the field of child psychology. 
Professor Baldwin must be credited with 
having made a creative effort of a badly 
needed sort. The book reflects clearly 
the theoretical lacunae between the 
cognitivists and Gestalters on the one 
hand (with Baldwin: included in this 
group) and behaviorists and learning 
theorists on the other. These lacunae 
(and conflicts) reflect the lack of re- 
search information in the areas of verbal 
and symbolic behavior, verbal mediation, 
and secondary reinforcement. There are 
many bright and competent people 
trying to produce order in this area of 
near-Stygian darkness. Some confusions, 
head-on collisions, and disagreements are 
inevitable. 


Child Development 


Louis P. Thorpe 


Child Psychology and Develop- 
ment (2nd Ed.) 
New York: Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. 
v + 709. $6.00. 


By CHaArRLEs D. Smock 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


HE SECOND edition of Child Psy- 

chology and Development is in- 

tended as an undergraduate text 
for the course in child psychology or child 
development in departments of psy- 
chology, education, or home economics. 
The author has presented what he be- 
lieves are the essential concepts, research 
and interpretations of findings related to 
the physical and psychological develop- 


ment of children. Considerable attention 
is devoted to the influence of environ- 
mental agencies (e.g., home, school, 
community) on the adjustment and 
mental health of the child. The content 
of several chapters from the earlier edi- 
tion has been reorganized and three new 
chapters have been added: Psychosexual 
Development, School and the Learning 
Process, and Characteristics of Exceptional 
Children. The discussions are heavily 
documented with quotations from sec- 
ondary and original sources. 

The reorganization of the content and 
additional material have resulted in more 
extensive coverage of some aspects of 
child development, but several factors 
will limit its use by many instructors in 
undergraduate courses on child develop- 
ment. The book is long and repetitious; 
the organization of the content is not 
conducive to a clear presentation of the 
various aspects of child development nor 
of the more specific areas of inquiry. 
Many instructors may find the book more 
useful as a reference on selected topics 
for advanced undergraduate students 
than as a regular class text. 

The organization and content reflect 
predominantly a strong pragmatic-appli- 
cation orientation. The author’s attempt 
to present “the essential concepts and 
findings” of child development, together 
with the interpretations necessary to 
achieve the more “practical’’ goal, in a 
single text is a worthy goal; yet, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, this volume does 
not accomplish that objective. The re- 
search cited is, in many cases, too selec- 
tive. Many instances of overgeneraliza- 
tion are evident. The treatment of 
theories is too brief and superficial. The 
areas of learning and socialization es- 
pecially need more extended systematic 
treatment. 

The best portions of the book are those 
dealing with Mental Hygiene, Social Edu- 
cation of the Child, School and the Learn- 
ing Process, and Psychosexual Develop- 
meni. These chapters contain many 
practical and helpful suggestions for 
persons concerned with guiding the 
psychological development of children. 
The chapters on Characteristics of Ex- 
ceptional Children and Evaluation of 
Child Development, as well as the wealth 
of citations throughout the text, should 
be useful sources of reference for many 
instructors and students alike. 
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Beginners’ Methodology 


Clarence W. Brown and Edwin 
E. Ghiselli 


Scientific Method in Psychology 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp. 369. $6.00. 


By Conrap G. MUELLER 


Columbia University 


T MIGHT be said that this book is a 
sign of the times. Psychology has, 
as part of its pattern of self-con- 

sciousness as a science, done a lot of 
talking about, and has been sensitized 
to, the problems of scientific method. 
While the last quarter century has seen 
many over-reactions to methodological 
problems (the wave of articles on oper- 
ationism, the many interpretations and 
reinterpretations of Bridgman’s message 
for psychology, a few exaggerated logical 
models such as the Mathematico-De- 
ductive Theory of Rote Learning, etc.), 
it is probably true that these have been 
but the big splashes in a more m «est 
and steady current of interest in what 
we do as scientists in psychology. Yet, 
in spite of these numerous discussions 
of method, psychology has consistently 
met with difficulty in practicing what it 
preached. 

In a sense this book is a sign of both 
the interest and the difficulty. The 
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interest is attested by the existence of a 
book on methodology written by two 
psychologists and intended for psychol- 
ogy students; the level of analysis 
presented in it represents (although to an 
unnecessary degree) the difficulty of 
using rigorous analysis as opposed to 
talking about rigorous analysis. 

The Brown and Ghiselli book addresses 
itself to many of the problems that have 
been discussed by psychologists in this 
modern period of self-analysis. It con- 
siders the meaning and importance of 
suc’ terms and phrases as measurement, 
hypotheses, theory, different kinds or 
types of measurement, the link between 
fact and theory, the role of quantita- 
tive techniques in science, some of the 
orienting assumptions in an experimental 
science, and many others. In addition, 
it treats more specific problems, such as 
the psychophysical methods. 

The book is written at a level that the 
beginning student can understand. The 
continuity of its discussion is enhanced 
by its turning to a small number of 
research areas as sources for illustrating 
many points in the discussion. For ex- 
ample, it draws many illustrations from 
color vision and automobile 
particularly driving accidents. 

The authors say that they have used 
the book in mimeographed form for 
laboratory and nonlaboratory beginning 
courses in psychology, and as supple- 
mentary reading in advanced experi- 
mental courses or graduate courses in 
research methodology or design. The 
reviewer feels the book is not fair game 
for all of these groups. At the level of the 
beginning course the book can serve the 
important function of familiarizing the 
student with some of the methodological 
problems that confront psychology and 
any science, and it should stimulate him 
to think about many problems that are 
not raised by most of the other books he 
will encounter in his first-year courses. 
It will make him aware of a literature 
and of a set of disciplines which, if 
utilized, will help him to think critically 
about psychological research problems. 
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4 MAJOR limitation of the book is 
the level of analysis that it represents. 
Although the list of topics discussed is 
extensive, many of the treatments are 
superficial. It is for this reason that the 


book does not recommend itself for ad- 
vanced 


students. For example, the 
coverage of such topics as the link 
between measurement characteristics 


and the kind of statistical analysis pos- 
sible never reaches the basic issues. We 
encounter such statements as “the mean 
is a stable measure,” and a “character- 
istic of the standard 
representativeness. 


deviation is its 
In computing the 
sigma the value of every score is used.” 
The dependence of the “stability” of 
the mean on such things as the analytic 
form of the distribution, questions con- 
cerning the circumstances under which 
a different “representative” measure 
should be used, and other matters of this 
sort, are not explored. If our choice of a 
measure of dispersion is to be based on 
the intuitive appeal that we use the 
value of every score, it should be pointed 
out that many other measures in addition 
to the standard deviation also have this 
property. The student might well wonder 
why, if the values are so important, we 
square them instead of using the average 
deviation which deals directly with the 
magnitudes, unsquared. Obviously there 
are answers to all these questions but 
only a few of them will be found in this 
book. The discussion of the 
deviation as measurement, 
moreover, begs the measurement ques- 
tion, and many readers will query either 
the meaning or the correctness of the 
statement that the standard deviation 
“has proved the most useful unit of 
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measurement yet devised for evaluating 
human behavior” (p. 126). 

Admittedly Brown and Ghiselli did 
not mean this book as a text in statistics, 
yet it is exactly in such a book on 
methodology that we should be able to 
discover the basis of some of our stereo- 
typed behavior as scientists in thinking 
that we have extracted the usable 
information from a set of scores by 
giving these two favorite statistics. For 
some distributions under some circum- 
stances these quantities are all we need. 
For a host of other distributions found in 
experimental psychology and for the 
prevalent instances of measure-to-meas- 
ure dependencies, regardless of the 
distribution, we need much more infor- 
mation than these two statistics carry. 

Many other examples of this book’s 
level of analysis could be given, examples 
that do not involve the use of numbers 
and statistics. We find, for instance, that 
“primary experience consists of 
quences, systems, totalities, and organ- 
izations of processes” (p. 71), that the 
first two of five forms of response are 
and perceptual experience” 
and “higher mental activities,”’ (p. 190), 
that “sensory experience is distinguished 
from perceptual experience primarily in 
terms of the direction of attention of the 
subject” (p. 190), that “observation of 
an event means being aware of the 
event.”” No hint of the importance of 
such procedures as definition and meas- 
urement and of the ways in which theo- 
retical terms introduced into a 
- science are involved in such statements 
or in their surrounding material. 

It is difficult to review a book in this 
area without being heavily influenced 
by the way one would like to have seen 
the topics discussed. Other reviewers 
with different orientations will see differ- 
ent advantages and disadvantages. It is 
this reviewer’s opinion that psychology 
students, including the first-year stu- 
dents, could easily absorb and benefit 
from a more rigorous discussion of 
methodological problems. This book 
will, nevertheless, fill a gap by presenting 
a discussion and an emphasis at the 
first-year level where none existed before. 
It is to be hoped, by virtue of the fact 
that it is the only text of its kind avail- 
able, that this book will not fix the level 
of analysis proper for college seniors 
and for graduate students. 
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Exogamy for Clinical 
Psychology 


_ Arnold M. Rose (Ed.) 


Mental Health and Mental Dis- 
order: A Sociological Approach 
New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 

pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 626. 

$6.50. 


By Ann M. GARNER 


University of Illinois College 
of Medicine 


N A publishing era surfeited with 

_stenographic reports, symposia, read- 

ings, and reprints, any new collection 
of papers is somehow suspect. The Rose 
volume is another book of readings, three- 
quarters of which have already appeared 
in print elsewhere. But this collection is 
special: it provides a definition of the 
elusive, marginal field of knowledge 
where sociology, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology meet. To be sure, this is not the 
editor’s claim for his book; his goal is 
rather the stimulation of interdisciplinary 
research and the orientation of students. 
The claim, and the responsibility, are the 
reviewer's. 

What makes a field of study individual 
and separate from other disciplines? 
There are at least three requirements: 
(a) a particular set of basic assumptions, 
a characteristic squint at the universe; 
(b) some data, gathered systematically 
by means of reliable methods; and (c), 
if not a formal theoretical structure, at 
least some organization and conceptual- 
ization of the data. 

If one reads Mental Health and Mental 
Disorder with these requirements in 
mind, the clear outlines of a field of study 
emerge. The characteristic assumption is 
that of the social determination of mental 
health and disorder-—a popular but by 
no means universally held notion. The 
most comprehensive statement of the 
assumption is to be found in Marie 
Jahoda’s paper, one of the few in the 
literature which seeks to deal with the 
matter of mental health. The more clini- 
cally oriented papers of Erich Fromm, 
Norman Cameron, and H. S. Becker, and 
the experimentally conceived contribu- 
tions of Bingham Dai, W. H. Sewell, and 
H. G. Gough, all make plain the impli- 


cations of focusing on the social group in 
the study of behavioral disorganization. 

The papers are rich in data and 
diverse in method, yet neither authors 
nor editor examine critically the signifi- 
cance of the data and the reliability of 
the methods. The highly sophisticated 
re-analysis of trend data by Herbert 
Goldhamer and Alexander Marshall, for 
example, is in direct contrast to the 
rather sterile and limited ecological 
studies, themselves called sharply into 
question by H. W. Dunham. Sewell’s 
carefully constructed and _ controlled 
interview and test techniques represent 
a degree of precision in method far be- 
yond, say, H. R. Cayton’s fascinating but 
largely literary analysis of problems of 
discrimination. The psychologist misses 
references to the methodological con- 
tributions of someone like Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik; and the inclusion of one 
MMPI study does little to make him 
feel at home. 


I, is in the area of organization and 
conceptualization of data that the rela- 
tive immaturity of this field makes itself 
felt. For although there is a long history 
of theoretical approaches to the problem 
(T. D. Eliot) and much concern over 
future development (Dunham), still the 
data are ordered pretty much according 
to Freud, H. S. Sullivan, and G. H. Mead. 
These are logical theoreticians on whom 
to depend, and there are others just as 
logical, such as Lewin and Fromm. But 
this complex, interlocking field must, 
sooner or later, yield its own organiza- 
tion, its own theory. 

Marginal fields, like marginal men, 
have special problems of identity and 
selfhood. If the assumptions of this book 
hold, the self concept will evolve gradu- 
ally, in interaction with other members 
of the professional family, and with other 
peer disciplines. One cannot hurry the 
process of development, but one can hope 
that books such as this will provide op- 
portunity for further growth. There are 
few collaborative fields in which the 
human need for research and application 
is greater than in social psychiatry. 
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CP SPEAKS.. 


OW MANY books does CP get to 
review and what kinds of books 
are they? It appears—now that 

American publishers know about CP and 
are sending their books along to it—that 
CP is receiving books for review at a 
little less than 400 a year, about one a 
day or a bit more, including Sunday, 
Christmas, and the Fourth of July. 
Probably there’ll be one extra in 1956, 
for authors work on 29 February. And 
this is more than CP bargained for. It 
expected a little less than 300 books a 
year. Already, alas, CP has a backlog of 
reviews and some change in policy needs 
to be made. Should CP review fewer 
books, demand shorter reviews and less 
criticism, and keep the double reviews— 
which so many persons were asking for 
before CP began—down? We shall see. 
CP must change policy but slowly and 
in response to its readers’ wishes. When 
it faces incompatibles, as it does now, it 
must remain alert and “‘proceed as the 
way opens”’—as the Quakers say. 

Soon CP means to print an article that 
shows that Americans ae not reviewing 
foreign books in psychology as much as 
foreign psychological journals review 
books in languages other than the lan- 
guage of the reviewing journal. There lies 
another problem—and another demand 
for space. 

What sort of books does CP get for 
review? Look at the chart and see. In 
1955 CP received 254 books for review, 
not counting the 60 that the Psychological 
Bulletin had left over. These we have 
divided as best we can among the 12 
categories that Psychological Abstracts 
uses, and the chart shows them by per- 
centages, and also by actual numbers, in 
rank-order from 50 books in the General 
category down to 2 in Receptive and Per- 
ceptual Processes. It looks—does it not?— 
as if the chart ran, left to right, from the 
more conversational subject matters to 
the more experimental. That makes sense 
surely. If you have a lot to say, you need 
a book to say it in. If you are busy with 
apparatus and do everything twice so as 
to have a control, you have not the time 
to write a book—nor the words, for the 
experimental facts are generated more 
deliberately than insights into behavior 


deviations and social relations. It may 
even be that the formulation of sentences 
has positive feedback: the more you 
write the more you have to say. 

The general trend for articles ab- 
stracted in Psychological Abstracts is like 
that for books, but the two graphs cross. 
There are relatively more articles than 
books for receptive, perceptual, and 
response processes and for physiological 
psychology, and ever so many more for 
educational psychology. The numbers of 
beoks in industrial psychology are 
brought up because many of them are 
social, dealing with problems of labor 
and management. You can see why the 
General category is large for both articles 
and books (and larger for books than for 


articles) when reminded that it includes 
handbooks, collections, symposia, text- 
books, popularizations, systems, theories 
that are not special, history, biography, 
methods, apparatus, statistics, measure- 
ment, and professional problems. 


= THIS number CP prints a review of 
psychoanalytic biographies of Jonathan 
Swift and Lewis Carroll. After corre- 
spondence with its Consultant, CP asked 
the reviewer to use the book as an occa- 
sion for a discussion of the problem of 
posthumous psychoanalysis in general. 
CP means, from time to time and in this 
way, to break out into a consideration of 
one or another phase of contemporary 
psychology, not confining itself strictly 
to the limitations set by the particular 
books that happen along. 

-E.G.B. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Books AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


CP: Percentages of the 254 books received by Contemporary Psychology in 1955 
arranged in rank-order for the 12 categories used by Psychological Abstracts. 
The actual number of books (V = 254) is shown at each of the 12 points on 


the graph. 


PA: Percentages of the 8934 abstracts of articles in Psychological Abstracts, vol. 
28, 1954, for comparison with the graph for books. 
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Psychological War 


Paul M. A. Linebarger 


Psychological Warfare (2nd Ed.) 
Washington: Combat Forces Press, 
1954. Pp. 318. $6.00. 


By Joun W. RILEY, JR. 
Ruigers University 


HIS IS an extraordinarily well- 
written and readable book. The 
author, a distinguished professor 
in the School of Advanced International 
Studies, is not only a highly literate ob- 
server of an important problem, but he is 
also well qualified as a practicing expert. 
A veteran of some nine overseas missions, 
both military and civilian, whose ex- 
perience covers the period of World War 
II and Korea, Dr. Linebarger speaks 
with authority. His credentials for writ- 
ing a book on psychological warfare can- 
not be questioned. 

The book treats of the history and 
basic concepts of psychological warfare 
and includes sections devoted to the 
analysis of intelligence and field opera- 
tions. Better than three-fourths of it is a 
reprint of the first edition published in 
1948. A new final section entitled “Psy- 
chological Warfare After World War II” 
contains chapters on the cold war, on 
international information operations, and 
on research problems, with a special 
appendix on the Korean experience. 

An outstanding feature is the lavish 
use of graphic materials. Of the seventy- 
nine illustrations, the bulk are reproduc- 
tions of a wide variety of combat leaflets. 
While many of these are reduced in size 
to the point of illegibility, the subjects 
are well selected. The majority of the 
ten charts which are also included are 
devoted to an unravelling and simplifi- 
cation of military tables of organization 
with special reference to a consideration 
of the complex question of where psycho- 
logical warfare belongs. Here Dr. Line- 
barger has performed a careful and much 
needed task. 

The reader of Psychological Warfare 
will develop an early confidence in its 
author due in part, at least, to the nature 
of the writing. Dr. Linebarger proves to 
be an excellent phrase-maker, and one 
cannot but suspect that this ability has 
had wide success in a variety of field 
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operations. In the discussion of propa- 
ganda, for example, we read that: 
“Propaganda is like a newspaper; it has 
to be timeless or brand-new. In between, 
it has no value.”’ Or, in considering the 
propagandist himself, Linebarger says a 
good deal when he observes that “the 
propagandist who keeps out of mischief 
is doing only half his job.” The writing, 
in short, is pithy, well-paced, and pro- 
vocative. 

Linebarger is perhaps at his best when 
he applies his keen analytical ability, his 
wit, and his flair for words, to actual 
cases. Thus the reader of this volume will 
range through the centuries with the 
author in collecting examples of the use of 
psychological warfare. He will read how 
Gideon in 1245 B.c. deployed his out- 
numbered forces one dark night around 
the enemy’s camp. Each of Gideon’s 
soldiers was equipped only with a trum- 
pet and with a lighted lamp concealed 
within a pitcher. Yet when the order 
came to break the pitchers ‘while blow- 
ing like mad on the trumpets,” it was 
almost predictable that the Midianites 
would be “startled out of their sleep and 
their wits” and that they would fight 
one another throughout their own camp 
in sheer panic. 

The reader will learn, probably for the 
first time, how Goebbel’s Ministry for 
Propaganda and Popular Enlightenment 
utilized the German radio to keep the 
British off balance early in World War II. 
Linebarger sums up his detailed analy- 
sis: ““When the Germans wanted to build 
the British up for a let down, they with- 
held military news favorable to them- 
selves. During the fight for Norway, they 
even spread rumors of British successes, 
knowing that, if British morale went up 
for a day or two, it would come down all 
the harder when authentic bad news came 
through the War Office.” This shrewd 
blending of psychological and military 
warfare is brilliantly brought to light in 
this account of the German radio war 
during the early 1940’s. 

The reader may examine an example of 
obscene black propaganda in the famous 
Chinese one dollar bill which was printed 
by a Japanese puppet outfit in Peiping 
and which is described as “one of the 
wildest adventures of World War II.” 
He may evaluate for himself the con- 
troversial leaflet issued by the U.S. Far 
East Command in Korea which offered 


“the sum of $50,000 to any pilot (Rus- 
sian, Chinese, North Korean) who de- 
livers a modern, operational, combat-type 
jet aircraft in flyable condition to South 
Korea.”’ The reader will, in short, be 
given the opportunity of going well be- 
hind the scenes with an expert, and he 
will be rewarded with a considerable 
insight into operations which the postwar 
fiction writers have too often confused 
solely with cloaks and daggers and 
beautiful agents. 


es DISA POINTING feature of the 
book is Linebarger’s treatment of the con- 
tributions of the social and psychological 
sciences to psychological warfare theory 
and practice. The sophisticated reader 
may well be disturbed to find no mention 
of such works as Communication and 
Persuasion by Hovland, Janis, and 
Kelley; or of the basic research of Speier, 
Stouffer, Lumsdaine, Shils, Janowitz, 
Merton, Berelson, Lazarsfeld, Cart- 
wright, Bavelas (just to mention a few); 
nor is he apt to be satisfied with the 
cursory footnoting of the serious sur- 
veys of the field by Schramm or Lerner. 
Nor is he apt to agree with the one- 
paragraph account of the American 
Association for Public Opinion Research 
as “the professional league of U.S. 
propagandists” with a membership which 
ranges ‘“‘from such practical operatives as 
Dr. George Gallup and Elmo Roper to 
austere theorists like Professors Nathan 
Leites and Hadley Cantril.” Nor is he 
likely to conclude, as Linebarger seems 
to imply, that opinion research con- 
stitutes the major contribution of the 
social sciences to psychological warfare. 
To this reviewer, at least, both sociology 
and psychology have contributed too 
heavily and significantly to the proper 
subject matter of Linebarger’s book to 
have received such slight treatment. 

Yet it is perhaps unfair to criticize Dr. 
Linebarger for not writing a different 
kind of book. Psychological Warfare is a 
contribution of the first importance to a 
complex and confused subject and its 
author will be among the first to agree 
that his book is but one among the many 
which are ultimately needed to provide 
the requisite understanding of the com- 
munications networks of men and 
nations. 
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Continental Clinical 
Psychology 


Erich Stern (Ed.) 


Handbuch der klinischen Psy- 
chologie. Band I. Die Tests in 
der klinischen Psychologie 
Zurich: Rascher Verlag, 1955. Pp. 

vii + 871. S.Fr. 19.50. 


By Henry P. Davip 
Lafayette Clinic and Wayne University 


TERN’s extensive handbook is a 
representative account of current 
continental ideas on clinical psy- 

chological testing. A brief perusal of the 
35 chapters contributed by 7 French- 
men, 5 Americans, 5 Germans, 5 Swiss, 
and one representative each from Great 
Britain and Portugal, serves as an 
eloquent reminder that progress in 
clinical psychology is not confined to the 
American continent. There are, however, 
some subtle and not so subtle differences. 

In looking over the roster of con- 
tinental European contributors it be- 
comes quickly apparent that most are 
physician-psychologists. This emphasis 
on a medical background, the propor- 
tionately greater availability of such 
training, and the relative absence of a 
strong independent profession of clinical 
psychology may be at least partially 
responsible for some of these differences. 

The beginnings of continental clinical 
psychology are often attributed to the 
pioneering efforts of Binet and Simon, 
both French physicians. At that time, 
around the turn of the century, most 
psychiatrists were largely interested in 
disease processes and classification. Psy- 
chotherapy was undeveloped and _hos- 
pitalized patients usually had to await 
spontaneous recovery. 

With the rise of psychoanalysis a 
number of psychiatrists in several coun- 
tries became more aware of neuroses and 
individual dynamics. Some began to 
use psychological tests, but the physician 
interested in both tests and dynamics was 
at first rare. Many others believed that a 
more practical approach to mental ill- 
ness might be by means of eugenic tech- 
niques; these, however, were rarely 
applied (except, of course, during the 
black Nazi period). Use of Jung’s asso- 
ciation test and Rorschach’s Psycho- 


diagnostics grew only slowly. It was not 
until World War II that the projective 
movement became widespread, much 
more in Switzerland and the Scandi- 
navian countries than in Germany. 

In the United States psychoanalysts 
found at least interested bystanders 
among psychologists. Academic psychol- 
ogy was establishing its independence 
from philosophy; Hall invited Freud and 
Jung to lecture at Clark; the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology pub- 
lished papers by analysts; and in the 
experimental field Cattell and his stu- 
dents became increasingly interested in 
individual differences. With Thorndike 
and Woodworth, they stressed the 
statistical approach to “mental tests,” 
another difference between Anglo-Ameri- 
can and continental European develop- 
ments. 

The postwar period failed to spark an 
expansion of the mental health profes- 
sions in Europe, perhaps because other 
needs seemed more immediate. At present 
academic psychology is only slowly 
achieving autonomy. Very few con- 
tinental universities sponsor clinical 
training programs and still fewer psy- 
chologists participate in medical educa- 
tion. Stern’s rigorous definition of 
clinical psychology as “the study and 
treatment of a concrete individual in a 
concrete life situation in so far as it 
concerns a clinical problem, i.e., ill, non- 
adjusted individuals,” continues to re- 
strict professional development. While 
psychologists have achieved leading 
roles in vocational guidance, industry, 
and special education, their voice has 
remained relatively minor in the clinic— 
unless they were also physicians or 
achieved unusual personal recognition of 
special talents. 


ae handbook is of value both 
for what it reports and for what it omits. 
There are in it factual descriptions of 
intelligence tests and developmental 
scales, with evaluative contributions by 
Weider and Gesell. Among the 22 chap- 
ters devoted to tests of personality and 
character is one by Hathaway and 
Meehl on the MMPI, a questionnaire 
many Europeans consider representative 
of the best in American personality 
research. Unfortunately permission was 
refused for reproduction of more than 


15 of the 550 items, perhaps because the 
test is in process of translation. It is of 
some interest, however, to note Stern’s 
comment that questions dealing with 
sexual practices and religious interests 
are frequently considered  indiscreet. 
Kretschmer Jr. berates Americans for 
what he considers distortion of Jung’s 
association experiment with sexual 
stimulus words. Apparently some sec- 
tions of Europe are still very squeamish 
about sexuality and a Kinsey-type study 
there would be exceedingly difficult. 
One wonders whether this phenomenon 
is a remnant of the traditional Victorian 
prudishness against which Freud strug- 
gled, or whether postwar political Frage- 
bogen have made people suspicious of 
personal questions, or whether it is part 
of the process of rediscovering the 
burned books. 

Outstanding amidst the papers on 
projective methods is Moser’s very lucid 
presentation of Szondi test and theory. 
Since Szondi research in this country 
has produced largely negative results, 
it seems particularly regrettable that 
Szondi’s own theoretical views and re- 
vised test methods have not been ade- 
quately represented in American intro- 
ductions to his work. There are in the 
volume also informative discussions of 
the Color Pyramid and Liischer tests, 
as well as varied drawing techniques, 
including the Wartegg. Thematic meth- 
ods are critically surveyed by Stern. 
Schachter’s Rorschach chapter follows 
the orthodox pattern recently reiterated 
by Bohm. Among the contributions by 
test originators are Lowenfeld’s paper 
on the Mosaic Test, Biihler on the World 
Test, and Von Staabs on the Sceno. 
Other techniques of interest are the 
“evocative choice” and situational tests 
discussed by Baumgarten-Tramer, which 
appear especially promising for voca- 
tional selection and assessment studies. 

Omitted almost entirely are considera- 
tions of test construction or validity. 
Perhaps that is one reason why Fischer’s 
chapter on elementary statistical meth- 
ods was included. Stern’s comment that 
statistics is helpful only for ascertaining 
large group norms and of little use in 
clinical evaluation of individual patients, 
seems to crystallize the abhorrence of 
many European physicians for mathe- 
matics and statistics. Throughout, one 
senses an undertone warning readers to 
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@ WENGER, JONES, JONES 
Elementary Physiological 


e BUGELSKI 


e KLEIN 


e MARZOLF 


e STEPHENS 


DANSKIN 


e JORDAN 


Psychology 


This text is designed for the second semester of the 
introductory course in psychology. Written in the 
belief that psychology is basically a biological sci- 
ence, it aims at providing a working knowledge of 
biological facts and principles. 


Learning And Motivation 


Providing a realistic appraisal of the current status 
of learning theory, the author emphasizes the corre- 
lated area of motivation. 


Mental Hygiene, Revised 


This text offers a thorough, scientific treatment of 
mental hygiene for college courses. The author 
stresses the importance of public enlightenment re- 
garding mental health. 


Psychological Diagnosis And Coun- 


seling In The Schools 


This unique text brings together the diagnostic and 
counseling techniques needed by the professional 
trainee whether he plans to work at the elementary or 
secondary level and regardless of his particular title. 


Educational Psychology, Revised 


Oriented to the work of the classroom teacher, this 
text brings into focus those facts and principles of 
psychology which will enable him to understand the 
student and his development. 


Workbook In Educational Psychology 


This student workbook is geared to the Revised Edi- 
tion of Stephens’ Educational Psychology. 


Educational Psychology, Fourth 


Edition 


The main objective of this text is to acquaint the 
prospective teacher with the psychological principles 
whieh will help in adapting methods and materials of 
instruction to levels of growth. 


Henry Holt and Company, Tuc. 
Yew Yort 17 San Francisco 5 | 
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beware of the big bad American IBM 
machines. 

Somewhat surprising in this emphasis 
on idiographic approaches is the absence 
of any extensive discussion of the rela- 
tionship between clinical methods and 
theories of personality. Experimental 
work in this area appears to have been 
largely neglected. One wonders whether 
continental clinical psychologists, as 
represented in this volume, are primarily 
service-oriented or whether theoretical 
investigations were considered beyond 
the scope of an introductory volume. 

In reading through these thirty-five 
chapters the impression grows that many 
continental writers are far better ac- 
quainted with pertinent work in the 
United States than most Americans are 
with European contributions. Perhaps 
the currently popular attitude of largely 
ignoring non-English publications, even 
in book reviews and annual surveys, has 
created an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any consistent consideration of 
ideas from abroad. At times it seems as 
if the steadily increasing deluge of 
Anglo-American publications almost 
forces neglect of anything else. 

All in all, this is an impressive hand- 
book. With the excellent translations by 
Frau Kaethe Stern, it more than fulfills 
its purpose of introducing German 
readers to the most important presently 
known test methods of all languages 
and countries. For clinicians in other 
lands it succinctly summarizes con- 
tinental European progress, thus con- 
tributing to better understanding of 
common problems. 


But psychology is passing into a less simple 
phase. Within a few years what one may call a 
microscopic psychology has arisen in Germany, 
carried on by experimental methods, asking of 
course every moment for introspective data, but 
eliminating their uncertainty by operating on a 
large scale and taking statistical means. This 
method taxes patience to the utmost, and could 
hardly have arisen in a country whose natives 
could be bored. Such Germans as Weber, 
Fechner, Vierordt, and Wundt obviously 
cannot... 


—WILLIAM JAMES 
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Nature of Schizophrenia 


Silvano Arieti 


Interpretation of Schizophrenia 
New York: Robert Brunner, 1955. 
Pp. xviii + 522. $6.75. 


By JoHN ARSENIAN 


Boston State Hospital 


HIS IS a major effort that has al- 

ready received wide distribution 

(Basic Books) and high praise. 
The jacket has consistently laudatory 
things to say about it from eight very 
distinguished professionals: David Rioch, 
“‘well documented, comprehensive’’; Zyg- 
munt Piotrowski, “of great importance”’; 
Clara Thompson, “scholarly... very 
comprehensive ... important and orig- 
inal contribution”; Howard Potter, “the 
most comprehensive 
since . . . Bleuler’’; 
*‘monumental 


presentation ... 
Heinz Werner, 
work”; Emil Gutheil, 
“broad and comprehensive . . . useful for 
student and expert alike’; Erich Fromm, 
“stimulating and helpful to any student 
of psychiatry”; Eugene Hartley, “an im- 
portant work...of tremendous value 
for the social sciences”. 

Facing these testimonials, a reviewer 
is foolish not to add a loud huzza and 
pass easily on this assignment. It is a 
good book, a comprehensive book. From 
counsels of perfection there are several 
fussy criticisms to be made: a spotty 
index, some passages not well proofread, 
some decimal places carried beyond 
meaningful significance, a few uninspired 
neologisms, a few figures not well inte- 
grated with the text, and a physical 
volume lacking a trifle in elegance and 
solidity. But, on the whole, this reviewer 
is happy to join in the acclaim, sounding 
only two really discordant notes. 

Divided into five parts, the volume 
first presents a historical review with 
brief summaries of the contributions of 
Kraepelin, Bleuler, Meyer, Freud, Jung, 
and Sullivan. 

The second part deals with the psycho- 
dynamic patterns leading to  schizo- 
phrenia. The key pathogenic feature is 
injury to the development of self-esteem 
in the child who is or feels rejected, con- 
cludes he is bad, and “tries desperately 
to preserve a good image of the parent.” 
Several reaction types are described: the 


schizoid, the compliant, and the stormy 
personalities. These are or may be 
“preschizophrenic” if the individual fails 
to develop other mechanisms to defend 
against anxiety. Allowance is made for 
constitutional differences in thresholds 
for being overwhelmed by anxiety and 
for special stresses in the life history of 
the individual. One chapter presents 
brief case histories illustrative of the 
clinical types of schizophrenia, studied 
with the help of members of the patients’ 
families. Dramatic without being lurid, 
these cases are well suited for introducing 
the outsider to the wonderland of schizo- 
phrenia. 

The third part is the only section of 
the book which appears overextended. 
After a neat chapter on Escape from 
Reality there follows a long chapter on 
The Retreat of Reason. The repetitious 
quality of these 85 pages is more open 
to criticism because an associated chapter 
on The Retreat from Emotions is dis- 
patched in eight pages. 


1). Arreti has given much thought 
to logic, semantics, and the language of 
schizophrenia. He introduces a phylo- 
genetic hypothesis, “the principle of 
teleological regression,” to explain why 
animals and men under stress revert to 
lower levels of mental integration, revert 
from insight to trial-and-error learning, 
or from abstract to concrete thinking. He 
skillfully strengthens this now familiar 
proposition by relating it to the develop- 
ment of the nervous system, language in 
the child, and, less .convincingly, the 
language of pre-literate people. Lower 
level abstraction and symbolization he 
calls, “‘paleologic,”’ a term which revolves 
around a principle ascribed to Von 
Domarus. The author somehow missed a 
1930 book by Hinsie in which he reviewed 
this material, gave Storch the first credit, 
saw Von Domarus as elaborating the 
idea and William A. White as formu- 
lating the material into a “law” in 
another important paper overlooked by 
Dr. Arieti. It is fair to labor the matter of 
priority here because Arieti sensitizes 
his reader to it by repeated references to 
Von Domarus’ principle and a derivation 
of his own from it which he introduces as 
an explanatory principle. 

The part of Arieti’s thesis built about 


the concept of regression is an integral 
part of his formulation of the schizo- 
phrenic process, freshly, vividly and 
concretely described in Part 4, A 
Longitudinal View of Schizophrenia. 
Arieti misconceives the “orthodox Freud- 
ian” theory of regression in psychosis as 
having reference solely to sexual compo- 
nents of personality. He asserts what he 
says is a more general principle of re- 
gression that involves “not the sexual 
energy only but the stage of the whole 
biological development.’’ William Mce- 
Dougall in his Outline of Abnormal Psy- 
chology (1926) made precisely the same 
objection and reformulation of the role 
of regression in psychosis. 

Part 5 deals with the psychosomatic 
aspect of schizophrenia, clearly sum- 
marizing material on somatic, cardio- 
vascular, metabolic, endocvine 
changes, and the role of the nervous 
system in schizophrenia. 


and 


The last section on treatment rounds 
out the book and is again admirably 
clear as a summary of current thinking 
in this field, although it again overlooks 
L. E. Hinsie’s 1930 volume On the Treat- 
ment of Schizophrenia. 

To sum up: the best book available on 
the subject; comprehensive indeed, even 
if lacking here and there in historical 
scholarship. 


An Educational Psychology 
Updated 


Karl C. Garrison and J. Stanley 
Gray 
Educational Psychology 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xix + 505. 
$5.00. 


By Carson 
University of Texas 


N THIs fifth new textbook in Educa- 
tional Psychology of the last two 
years, Garrison and Gray cleverly 

appeal to the instructor of a traditional 
beginning course who wants to keep 
abreast of the times. Part I on human 
growth and development appears to be 
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largely the work of Garrison, an educator 
who knows full well the current language 
of schoolmen. Skillfully he expands 
maturationist psychology to the point 
where social growth explains the why, 
when, and how of children making 
socially acceptable adjustments. Part II 
on learning and guidance reflects the 
influence of Gray, a psychologist, up to 
the final chapters on adjustment prob- 
lems and guiding the individual child. 
Gray makes little attempt to interpret or 
to employ modern cognitive or behavior 
theories. After placing emphasis upon the 
total motivating situation for stimulating 
learning rather than upon isolated incen- 
tives, the authors consider all of the 
topics of an older educational psychology 
with implications for the modern class- 
room. 

Garrison and Gray write so as to be 
understood by the average undergradu- 
ate, while yet they retain the respect of 
the scholar. Their headings and subhead- 
ings are chosen carefully and actually do 
guide the reader. They define each con- 
cept and deftly draw illustrative material 
from a wide range of the literature of the 
past thirty years. Nevertheless, for many 
instructors, the book leaves much to be 
desired. The absence of either an implicit 
or an explicit theory of human learning, 
which considers the expectancies elicited 
by older and same-age cultural agents, is 
a major deficiency, which prevents the 
two parts of the text from being tied 
together. A conscientious instructor 
would have to put across the idea that a 
teacher can do something about educa- 
bility, that variations in learning ex- 
periences as well as biological maturity 
have to be taken into account. He would 
have to show that educational measure- 
ment today places emphasis upon assess- 
ing readiness, upon adapting schooling, 
and upon evaluating the mental health 
of pupils, as well as upon judging their 
performance. For these purposes, Lee 
Cronbach’s Educational Psychology, 
which focuses upon the learning process 
and the consequent socialization of the 
individual in educational situations, 
would be valuable as a complementary 
text to Garrison and Gray. 


>>> 


Social Signs and Symbols 
Ragnar Rommetveit 


Social Norms and Roles 

Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. Pp. xii + 167. 


By Dwicut W. CHAPMAN 
Vassar College 


N THIS compactly organized volume, 
the author presents a review and 


critique of currently familiar con- 
cepts in the area of social role and social 
norm, a systematically constructed con- 
ceptual model of his own, and some 
research illustrative of tests which can be 
empirically made upon the model. 
Whatever may be the defects of its par- 
ticular logic or exposition, it deserves 
attentive reading from social psycholo- 
gists as an example of research in which 
are displayed all those formal steps that 
textbooks generously impute to the 
scientist-at-work. In addition, its intent 
and its method—despite a few, inevitable 
awkwardnesses of translation—will sound 
congenial to American ears; it comes as 
another demonstration out of Oslo that 
either an internationally unified social 
psychology is emerging or at very least 
that a sort of pax americana is at work. 
The author is concerned with some 
basic notions in the area of enduring 
social pressures, and in particular with 
the concepts “frame of reference,” 
“social norm,” and “social role.’’ These 
are prevalent—and, if examined care- 
fully, crucial—terms in contemporary 
social psychology. Together they are our 
present main concepts for explaining 
social conformity, group influence, and 
their opposites. But like all patently 
reasonable phrases, their connotations 
widen in various hands and their denota- 
tions become ambiguous or even con- 
flicting. Thus, as Rommetveit not 
originally but with great clarity shows, 
frame of reference can mean (a) the 
whole of the psychological context for a 
perception or a unit of behavior, or (0) a 
subjectively established scale operating 
upon judgments of a unidimensional sort, 
or (c) an adaptation level, or (d) an 
anchor, such as an enforced categoriza- 
tion for judgment, a standard in psy- 
chophysics, or any biasing instruction to 
a subject. 
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The common statement that social 
norms are, or depend on, shared frames 
of reference therefore opens a broad ques- 
tion about just what it is that is shared. 
Furthermore, social norms has been de- 
fined in at least two other ways: as 
descriptions from observed uniformity of 
behavior (or inferences therefrom), or as 
social pressures, including role expecta- 
tions and demands. 

Having reviewed these  inconsist- 
encies, Rommetveit embarks on a set of 
definitions of his own: 


A social norm is a pressure existing between 
a norm-sender and a norm-receiver’s behav- 
ior in a category of recurrent situations, 
manifesting itself as follows: 
The sender expects the receiver to behave 
in certain ways, or wishes him to do so, 
or is satisfied when he does so, or applies 
overt sanctions when he does not, 


or 


the receiver perceives that the sender 
expects him to behave in certain ways, 
or that he wishes him to do so, or antici- 
pates his satisfaction if he does, or antici- 
pates overt sanctions if he does not (p. 51). 


The first subparagraph above defines a 
“sent norm,” the second defines a “re- 
ceived norm.” This useful distinction 
would obviate the difficulties familiar to 
many of us when we are trying to discover 
whether a particular author is treating 
“norm” as a factual pressure exerted by a 
social unit or as a pressure felt or in- 
teriorized by some particular subject in a 
societal structure. Rommetveit’s defini- 
tion psychologizes both of these nec- 
essary meanings of “norm,” in that it 
makes possible the demonstration of 
either one in operations known to be 
feasible in psychological work. 

Nine other definitions and twelve 
hypotheses employing their terms con- 
stitute the rest of the conceptual model 
as it presently stands. Thus, for example, 
the differential definitions of a “‘sent” 
and a “received’”’ norm make possible the 
definition of “fictitiousness of social 
norm” as the degree of disparity which 
exists between the sent and received 
norms. Related hypotheses cover a wide 
range of putative relations ready for 
testing: conditions for the potency of a 
norm-sender, phenomena which should be 
consequent upon internalization of norms 
and which might therefore be used to 
measure it, hypotheses relating received 


norms to the consistency of roles, and 
many other assessable guesses. 

These formulations are admirably 
clear. It is another matter, however, to 
state whether the author has advanced 
his science by his decision to present 
these definitions and hypotheses only 
once in English, and thereafter in sym- 
bols. My own reading of the book is 
slowed and embarrassed by such state- 
ments as “Given a received social norm 
P-Eexp’ a’x OF p-Ew’a’x OF a.Eg’—d.a’x; OF 
a.Eov.s./a’x;, the greater pot., is, the more 
closely will E’s behavior in S conform to 
xj under optimal conditions.” The 
definitions of these symbols are nowhere 
gathered together. Each of them is once 
defined in some context. But to hunt 
them down again is a wearisome job, by 
no means as easy as interpreting a French 
menu by aid of a pocket dictionary, and 
as little productive of fluent under- 
standing. 

The real advantages of symbolic 
language are that (a) the symbols stand 
always for the same precisely defined 
concepts and (6) symbols can be more 
readily manipulated by agreed-upon 
operations so as to unearth valuable dis- 
coveries (or tautologies, depending upon 
your scientific philosophy). But Rom- 
metveit’s definitions, though precise 
enough, are buried in scores of pages of 
text; and it is furthermore doubtful that 
he performs upon his symbols any actual 
operations. They serve simply as a 
difficult shorthand for an English sen- 
tence some chapters back. In my opinion 
and in his notation, 


= rough sledding. 


The final section of the book reports 
research on two phenomena—religious 
attitudes and sex roles in young adoles- 
cent boys and girls—in verification of 
some of the hypotheses constructed in 
the theoretical sections. Young people’s 
religious beliefs are investigated in rela- 
tion to two groups of norm-senders, 
parents, and peers. The influence of 
peers turns out to be more potent for 
boys than for girls; the rigidity of norm 
exercised by parents is perceived as 
greatest in those homes with the most 
overt religious practices—these are 
representative of the findings, which, 
though not startling, accord well with the 
predictions embodied in the highly useful 
theoretical model. 


Ready in April 
AN OUTLINE 


of 


SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Revised Edition 


By MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 
and CAROLYN W. SHERIF 


A thorough revision and con- 
siderable expansion of an im- 
portant text by a well-known 
leader in the field. The 16 
chapters of the original text 
have become 22, and four 
Parts have become seven. At 
least two-thirds of the material 
is new and the balance has 
been reorganized and _re- 
worked. 


The text is organized around a 
coherent body of concepts and 
well-verified principles. Labo- 
ratory findings are  cross- 
checked with colorful material 
from anthropology, sociology, 
historical findings, and every- 
day happenings, giving the 
work a strongly interdiscipli- 
nary character. Scientific 
method is demonstrated in 
action, and its importance 
stressed. 


The text incorporates an enor- 
mous amount of recent re- 


search, and is lavishly illus- 
trated. 


792 pages 
$6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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The International Journal 


of 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


The First Quarterly Journal in this}Field 
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The fourth issue will include articles 
by: 

Pror. SyLvAIN De Costa, Belgium. 

-L’Evolution Des Methodes En 
Sociologie Et En Psychologie So- 
ciale. 

Dr. A. B. Monro, England.—A Con- 
cept of Mental Health Obtained by 
Comparing a Normal Dis- 
ordered Population. 

Dr. Epwarp Popotsky, U. S. A.— 
Notes on Motiveless Murder. 

GRAHAM Fou.ps, Pu.D., England— 
The Ratio of General Intellectual 
Ability to Vocabulary Among Psy- 
choneurotics. 

HERBERT C. GuNSBURG, Pu.D., Eng- 
land.—The Role of Psychologist in 
the Mental Deficiency Hospital. 

Dr. N. S. Vauta, India.—The Value 
and Limitations of a Psychiatric 
Department in a General Hospital 
in Bombay. 

Dr. ANNE Earte & Dr. B. V. EARLE, 
British Guiana.—Mental Illness in 
British Guiana. 

Dr. ORNULV ODEGARD, | 


Norway. Work In 
Pror. G. LANGFELDT, Progress. 
Norway. 


REPORTS AND REVIEWS 


Annual Subscription (Four Issues). 
£2—$8 for Hospitals, Libraries, 
Firms, Government Offices, etc. 


£1.5s—$5 for individual subscribers 
who certify that the Journal is for 
their personal use. 
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The Lion and the Lamb 


Francis J. Braceland (Ed.) 


Faith, Reason and Modern 
Psychiatry 

New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1955. Pp. xv + 310. $6.00. 


By Howarp Davis SPOERL 


American International College 


NE OF THE MOsT striking develop- 
ments in the history of contem- 
porary psychology is the clarifi- 

cation of the long-standing rivalry 
between organized religion and psycho- 
analysis. With many psychoanalysts em- 
bracing Freud’s view of religion as a 
neurotic illusion, and religionists seeing 
in analysis the promise of a perverted, 
spurious salvation, no rapprochement of 
the two agencies could seem possible or 
desirable. Now it is made clearer that 
both sides were misled: psychiatrists in 
supposing that a positivism, frequently 
violated in practice, was essential to their 
outlook, and religious advisers in need- 
lessly accepting at face value this claim 
of psychiatrists concerning their program. 

Because medicine in its broadest sense 
is inescapably an art as well as a science, 
the rivalry-breeding confusion can be 
dispelled by a new understanding of the 
psychoanalytic situation and _particu- 
larly, perhaps, of the aspect of trans- 
ference. The realization that the ‘basic’ 
dynamic states revealed through analysis 
are not ultimate frees psychiatry from a 
positivism which seems inevitably to 
commit the reductive and genetic fal- 
lacies. By whatever technique ap- 
proached, there is but one kind of salva- 
tion; whether described in theological or 
psychological terms, it depends on the 
spontaneous choices of individuals liber- 
ated from inner constraints. The effec- 
tiveness of psychoanalysis, regardless of 
special theorizing, has always depended 
on precisely the sort of functional release 
that is sought by religious devotion. Thus 
psychoanalysis becomes an auxiliary 
rather than a rival of religion. 

This is the theme of the ten contribu- 
tors, half of them psychiatrists and all 
of them Catholics, to the present sym- 
posium. One noteworthy point of agree- 
ment is the acclaim given to Freud, who 
is considered to have frustrated himself 


religiously by his own unnecessary ma- 
terialism. In comparison, Jung is viewed 
as somewhat of a false friend to religious 
faith. While the reductive psychologism 
of some psychiatric theories is vigorously 
exposed and denounced, there is no less 
emphasis on the inadequacy of “angel- 
istic” tendencies to take professions of 
faith at face value. The Catholic insight 
is most significantly expressed through a 
consistent demand that individuals be 
treated personally as such rather than as 
statistical entities. The unmasking of 
sterile positivism turns upon its stultify- 
ing standardization, now seen to be 
inimical to both science and religion. 
Also the prevailing psychological obses- 
sion with ‘normal’ adjustment to an 
axiologically abnormal social environ- 
ment is highlighted as a defective scien- 
tific (or religious) aim. 


A; WOULD be expected of a sympo- 
sium, there is unevenness of performance 
among the many authors. On the whole 
the psychiatric discussions (of psychiatry 
and personal belief, existentialism, re- 
ligious faith, spirituality) are more telling 
than the anthropological and theological 
contributions; there is an excellent his- 
torical treatment of the nature of illness. 
While the several authors accept a con- 
gruence of dynamic dispositions and 
conscious attitudes, the importance of 
conscious and rational states seems to be 
conservatively overexaggerated. The per- 
vading metaphysical orientation of the 
book, a common-sense realism of Aristo- 
telian lineage, makes a sharper distinction 
between the subjective and the objective 
than is warranted by present trends 
in phenomenology, symbolism, and 
semantics. 

The contributing writers are: F. J. 
Braceland, Rudolf Allers, Juan J. Lépez 
Ibor, Gregory Zilboorg, Karl Stern, 
Vincent Edward Smith, Dorothy 
Donnelly, Pedro Lain Entralgo, Noél 
Mailloux, and Jordan Aumann. Besides 
writing the opening essay, the editor links 
the chapters together with brief prefatory 
remarks in each instance. The book has 
a full index and is excellently printed. 
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The Press 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By D. D. Wickens and D. R. Meyer, Ohio State University 


‘Successful in developing a consistently objective 
and nonmentalistic point of view. Though empha- 
sis is on man as a functional whole, the authors are 
careful to show in some detail how the functioning 
of that whole is influenced by its physiological 
mechanisms.'’—CLARENCE LEUBA, Antioch College; 
“This excellent book is obviously the result of 


many years’ experience in raising and discussing 
significant psychological questions with students.” 
“Fntelligently, structured, invitingly illustrated."’ 
—P. R. HOFSTAETTER, Catholic U. Oriented toward 
psychology as a science.’’—JOHN F. DASHIELL, U. of 
North Carolina. List $5.75. Student's Workbook, 
$1.35. Teacher’s manual is also available. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan 


So widely known that it requires little description 
here, Newcomb’s Social Psychology has been called 
“the most important text in 20 years.’’ Both in- 


dividual and group life are related to basic prin- 
= The author has accomplished a major feat 
of integration and theoretical analysis. List $5.50 


BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 
By Alfred L. Baldwin, Cornell University 


‘‘Understanding the psychology of behavior in the 
present tense of childhood leads logically to a 
theoretical basis of study of the process of develop- 
ment throughout the life ois R. scHULZ, 


Kansas State College. ‘Stimulating contribution to 
the science of behavior."’—vincent Nowuis, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. For courses in Child Develop- 
ment or Child Psychology. List $6.25 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: A BOOK OF READINGS 
Edited by Arthur P. Coladarci, Stanford University 


(1) The 46 articles reflect sociological as well as 
psychological approaches to education. (2) Edi- 
tor’s headnotes ‘situate’ each selection in a class- 
room context. (2) Same problem presented from 


various points of view. (4) Enough research 
methodology included to familiarize the student 
with its current range. (5) Aim is to make students 
thoughtful and perceptive. List $3.50 


SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THOUGHT 
By Ruth L. Munroe 


‘A distinguished presentation of psychoanalytic 
schools, with a rare appreciation of the salient 


contributions of each, and keen recognition of the 
imbalances of cach.""—GARDNER MURPHY. $7.50 


SIX APPROACHES TO PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Edited by J. L. McCary and D. E. Sheer 
This volume offers an overview of the six leading presents both a background to and a description of 


recognized approaches. Each of the authorities 


31 West 54th Street 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 


the techniques used by the clinician. $3.75 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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FILMS 


Mental Health 


r HE 16-MM. MOTION PICTURE FILM 
represents one of the most used 
tools for mass education. Besides 

its use as an instructional device in 

school and TV programs, the educational 
film reaches wide lay audiences through 
its increased use in such groups as PTA, 
women’s clubs, and other cultural and 
civic organizations. These films are, 
moreover, easily available through public 
libraries, industrial concerns, cultural 
organizations, and a host of commercial 
distributors. Their easy availability to 
large sections of the population makes 
them particularly appropriate for public 
education in all areas relevant to the 
needs of society. Now mental health 
problems represent @ major preoccupa- 
tion in our contemporary society, one 
that is reflected in the expansion of psy- 
chiatric facilities, in developments in the 
area of clinical psychology, in various 
research projects, and in the general 
effort of mass education about mental 
health. The 16-mm. motion picture film 
is an integral part of this general effort. 

The value of the 16-mm. film in the 
area of abnormal psychology, psychiatry, 
and mental health could be analyzed at 
different levels of effectiveness, depending 
on the specific function the film is to 
achieve. The film can be used in the 
following. 

(1) As an instructional device for spe- 
cialized training. Films such as Psycho- 
neuroses (New York University Film 
Library), the series on Mental Symptoms 
(National Film Board of Canada), or 
Recent Modifications of Convulsive Shock 
Therapy (Psychological Cinema Regis- 
ter), allow accurate observation, analysis, 
and interpretation of definite psycho- 
pathological conditions. Psychothera- 
peutic techniques, clinical investigation, 
and various approaches to diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment can be demon- 
strated. In undergraduate classes in 
clinical and abnormal psychology such 
films can replace, precede, or follow 
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By MANOIL, Editor 


actual field trips to psychiatric hospitals. 
These films represent a useful supplement 
to published materials and can be used 
with great pedagogical advantage. 

(2) As a means for conveying informa- 
tion at the level of the general public. Films 
like Psychiatry in Action (Psychological 
Cinema Register) or Breakdown (Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada) provide 
useful information on the availability of 
psychiatric facilities. This type of film 
can also be used as a means for allaying 
general fears about the psychiatrist and 
the mental hospital. With proper leader- 
ship, such films could educate the public 
in all phases of psychiatric work. They 
are the equivalent of popularized science 
and can communicate elementary prin- 
ciples of mental health. As such, they 
have a definite value as preventive 
measures in the field of mental hygiene. 
It is interesting to note here the fact that 
the educational value of these films is not 
limited to lay audiences, but can be ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to affect 
the thinking and policies of specialized 
institutions. A Two-year-old Goes to the 
Hospital, (New York University Film 
Library), not only gives information on 
childhood experiences as related to the 
need for mother’s affection, but also 
draws the attention of psychiatric per- 
sonnel and hospital administration as to 
the need for certain modifications in 
hospital policies. Some films in this area, 
although intended only for the general 
public (e.g., The Snake Pit) are the equiv- 
alent of Clifford Beers’ A Mind That 
Found Itself, with possible similar effects. 

(3) As a means for catharsis, psycho- 
therapy, or preparation for psychotherapy. 
Such films as the Auroratone films, and 
Rogers’ psychotherapeutic interview, can 
have psychotherapeutic value, especially 
at the level of empathy, or they can affect 
attitudes related to mental health. 

Film research at all these levels should 
provide accurate information on degrees 
of effectiveness in terms of audience re- 
sponse. Evaluation in this field is neces- 
sary; progress is already being made 
through various projects on film research. 
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A Family Affair 


M. Ralph Kaufaman and Cora Kasius, tech- 
nical consultants. Written and directed by 
Irving Jacoby. Photographed by Richard 
Leacock. 16-mm. motion picture, black and 
white, sound, 31 min., 1955. Available 
through International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois, The 
Mental Health Film Board, Inc., 166 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $125.00; 
rental, $7.50. 


Problems in family living, and the role 
of the social worker as family counselor 
are clearly demonstrated. The film pre- 
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sents an average family in which various 
conflicts develop’ as a result of the 
mother’s need for compensation, the 
father’s inappropriate adjustment to his 
job, and the need for independence of the 
children. Through the patient work of the 
social counselor, the parents develop 
insight into their own condition and 
succeed in making a good adjustment to 
life problems. They come to understand 
themselves and their children and learn 
to recognize individual differences and 
the importance of respecting individual 
needs and aspirations. 

The film should be useful as a means 
for the analysis and interpre‘ation of the 
characteristics of family life. 

The dynamic, motivational approach 
emphasized by the film could be signifi- 
cantly applied to the understanding of 
various behavioral patterns of each 
member of the family individually or in 
the total interpersonal family configura- 
tion. The film could also be used in 
courses in marriage and family and in 
the training of family counselors. 

A special discussion guide, provided 
with the film, should facilitate its use 
with lay audiences. 


Broken Appointment 


Paul Lemkau and Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, 
technical consultants. Written by Irving 
Jacoby. Directed by Willard Van Dyke. 
Sponsor: Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare. Mental Health Film Board Films. Pro- 
duced by Affiliated Film Production. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 30 min., 1953. Available through 
International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. $125.00. 


This film illustrates two aspects of 
hospital and social welfare work: (1) the 
personality characteristics necessary for 
the work of a nurse, and (2) the impor- 
tance of a motivational approach to the 
understanding of certain life situations as 
affected by emotional problems. 

The film shows the work of a nurse in 
dealing with an expectant mother, a 
young woman who, as a result of a pre- 
vious stillbirth, was apprehensive as to 
the possible outcome and avoided the 
hospital. As the husband also was affected 
by this situation, the nurse had to obtain 
the cooperation of both and provide for 
an adequate understanding of the under- 
lying conditions. 


Famity ATMOSPHERE witH Nosopy Happy 


(From the film A Family A ffir. 


The film should be useful as a teaching 
aid in public nurse training, and for lay 
audiences as a means of information on 
the function and work of the nurse. It 
could also be used for the analysis and 
interpretation of behavior in terms of 
motivational factors. 


Back to Life 


Hilding Bengs, Richard H. Williams, and 
the staff of the Division of Community Serv- 
ices Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania. 
Sponsor: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Produced by Al Kane Productions, Inc., 
16-mm., black and white, sound, 30 min., 
1954. Available through Mental Health Ma- 
terials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. $125.00; rental $6.00 per day, 
$15.00 per week. 


The problem of treatment and social 
rehabilitation of psychiatric patients is 
clearly presented. 

The case of Bud Lambert, an industrial 
worker, is presented in various situations 
from the onset of his illness through his 
rehabilitation. The film shows his violent 
behavior at the plant and at home, his 
hospital treatment including the use of 


Mental Health Film Board Films.) 


sedatives, his physical examination and 
psychotherapy. 

An important part in the treatment 
and rehabilitation is played by occupa- 
tional therapy, which is adjusted to the 
psychological needs of the patient. 

The function of staff meetings in their 
relation to the discharge of the patient is 
well demonstrated. Social work, family 
and community cooperation, and an 
understanding attitude of the former 
employer and co-workers are all shown 
as contributing factors to successful social 
rehabilitation. The value of understand- 
ing, cooperation, and psychiatric team 
work are emphasized. 

The film should be useful for a system- 
atic analysis of the problems raised by 
mental illness in actual social and work 
situations. The problem of the rehabili- 
tation of the psychiatric patient could 
also be analyzed as to its educational and 
social implications. 

Used with lay audiences the film 
should contribute to better understand- 
ing of social responsibility as to the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of the mental 
patient. It could be used in relation to 
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the monograph of Charlotte Green 
Schwartz, Rehabilitation of Mental Health 
Patients (Public Health Monograph No. 
17, Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 
1953). 


OccUPATIONAL THERAPY 
(From the film Back to Life. 
Al Kane Productions, Inc.) 


First Lessons 


M. Ralph Kaufman, Ralph Ojemann, and 
Wilbur Miller, technical consultants. Writ- 
ten and directed by Frank Beckwith. Spon- 
sor: Iowa State Mental Health Authority. 
Knickerbocker Production. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 21 min., 1953. $95.00. 


The importance of a dynamic, motiva- 
tional approach to the understanding of 
children’s behavior is demonstrated. The 
behavior of an aggressive child in a 
grade-school class is shown as interpreted 
and handled by the teacher through the 
causal, motivational approach. The film 
illustrates the significance of this ap- 
proach as a teaching technique aimed at 
developing in children some insight as to 
causal factors in behavior. 

The film could be supplemented with 
Eugene E. Levitt and Ralph H. Ojemann, 
The Aims of Preventive Psychiatry and 
“Causality” as a Personality Patiern 
(J. Psychol., 1953, 36, 393-400) and 
Ralph H. Ojemann, An Integrated Plan 
for Education in Human Relations and 
Mental Health (J. Nat. Assoc. Deans of 
Women, 1953, 16, 101-108). The basic 
principles demonstrated in this film have 
also been presented by Ralph H. 
Ojemann in an LP 334% rpm recording: 
How the School Can Educate for Mental 
Health. 
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The film could be used profitably in 
classes in educational psychology for the 
analysis of the basic principles of the 
causal, motivational approach in educa- 
tion. It could also be used with lay 
audiences and in teacher-training classes. 


Head of the House 


Bertram H. Schaffner and Wilfred Bloom- 
berg, technical consultants. Written by 
Richard Leacock and Irving Jacoby. Di- 
rected by Richard Leacock. Sponsor: U.S. 
Department of State. Affiliated Film Pro- 
duction. 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
37 min., 1954. Available through Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, 


The effect of parental attitudes on the 
social and emotional development of the 
child and the function of child welfare 
work within the community are clearly 
demonstrated. The film shows a boy 
suspected of stealing and presents also 
various adjustment problems, including 
his running away from home. His be- 
havior is related to his home experiences, 
epitomized by the attitude of his father, 
who treats him roughly and with a lack 
of understanding of his needs. 

The role of a social worker, policemen, 
and the minister in helping the boy and 
his father to establish a better under- 
standing of their respective roles is well 
demonstrated. 

The film emphasizes the value of affec- 
tion and understanding as basic factors 
in parent-child relationships. The func- 
tion of the community and child welfare 
work are also demonstrated. 

The possible effects of parental atti- 
tudes on the development of the child 
could be taken as a main theme to be 
analyzed on the basis of this film. 

With lay audiences the dramatic nature 
of the presentation should bring home 
the importance of childhood experiences 
and their bearing on later development. 
The film should also create an awareness 
of definite parental responsibility as to 
home atmosphere and childhood needs. 


Out of True 


British Ministry of Health, 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 41 min., 
1952. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. $150.00, rental $7.50. 


The case of Molly, a married woman, 
suffering a mental breakdown with sui- 


cidal tendencies, is dramatically pre- 
sented. The onset of illness and ensuing 
psychiatric treatment are also shown. 

Various film sequences show her home, 
her relations with her husband, and her 
affection for their two children. The film 
also suggests the disturbing influence of 
her mother-in-law. After an attempted 
suicide, as a result, in part, of her night- 
mare in which she wanted to kill her 
mother-in-law, she is hospitalized. Diag- 
nostic and treatment techniques, includ- 
ing a Rorschach test, narcosynthesis, 
electric shock, individual and group 
therapy, are shown. 

The role of the social worker, the 
understanding of the family life by the 
hospital personnel, and the fact that her 
cure was a result of appropriate coopera- 
tion between home and hospital are well 
demonstrated. 

The film emphasizes the importance of 
harmonious family life and suggests the 
need for awareness of possible conflictual 
situations. The availability and effec- 
tiveness of psychiatric treatment as well 
as the importance of psychological and 
social work are clearly indicated. 

This film is a good demonstration of 
characteristic aspects of abnormal be- 
havior and its onset. It also shows that 
the treatment and cure of mental illness 
is to be viewed within its sociocultural 
context and not as an isolated psychia- 
trist-patient relationship. 

The film could contribute at three 
levels of effectiveness—(1) As an educa- 
tional tool for lay audiences. As such its 
main function is to impart knowledge 
about existing psychiatric facilities and 
their effectiveness and to convey the im- 
portance of such factors as home life, 
understanding, and adequate human re- 
lations. (2) As a teaching aid for classes in 
abnormal psychology or psychiatry. The 
behavioral patterns of the main character 
(Molly) could be analyzed and discussed 
as to their psychopathological implica- 
tions with reference to etiology, diagnosis, 
treatment, and prognosis. (3) As a 
means for communication of basic psycho- 
logical principles, in terms of learning and 
interpersonal relations as they are relevant 
to mental illness and its treatment. As such 
the film could provide for the discussion 
of psychiatric team work, and the im- 
portance of auxiliary services such as 
those of the social worker, the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychiatric nurse. 
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Publications and Other 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Received 


Books 


james S. KinpEeR AND F. DEAN McC usky. 
The audio-visual reader. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1954. Pp. xiv + 382. 
$5.75. 

ANTHONY R. MICHAELIS. Research films in 
biology, anthropology, psychology and 
medicine. New York: Academic. Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 490. $10.00. 


Reference W orks 


Jan C. Bouman. Bibliography of filmology 
as related to the social sciences. Re- 
ports and Papers on Mass Communica- 
tion. Unesco, 1954. Pp. 42. 

CHARLES F. HoBAN, JR. AND Epwarp B. 
VAN Ormenr. Instructional film research 
1918-1950 (Rapid mass learning). Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y., U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1951. (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-19, Navexos P-977.) Pp. 
179. 

INSTRUCTIONAL FitM RESEARCH PROGRAM. 
A bibliography of production, utiliza- 
tion and research on instructional films. 
Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1953. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-40.) Pp. 145. 

Blue book of audio-visual materials. Educa- 
tion Screen, special issue, 34, Dec. 1955. 
$1.00. 

Directory of professional motion picture films 
and authors. Lawrence, Kansas: Profes- 
sional Publications, 1954. Pp. 326. $7.50. 

Catalogue of films on psychology. London, 
England: Scientific Film Association, 
1953. 

Unesco. Catalogue of short films and film- 
strips. Selected list. Reports and Papers 
on Mass Communication. Unesco, 1955. 
Pp. 25. 

LiBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOGUE. Motion 
pictures and filmstrips. Washington, 
D.C.: Library of Congress, 1954. 

Rules for descriptive cataloging in the Library 
of Congress. Motion pictures and films 
strips. Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1955. Pp. 18. 


Film Research 


PuitippE BAucHARD. The child audience. A 
report on press, film and radio for chil- 
dren. Paris, France: Unesco, 1953. Pp. 
198. 

C. R. CARPENTER AND L. P. GREENHILL in 
collaboration with C. J. McInrvyre, 
H. D. Suerx, G. W. Smiru, AND R. W. 
Warkins. Instructional television research 
project number one: An investigation of 


closed-circuit television for teaching uni- 
versity courses. University Park, Penna: 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
1955. Pp. 102. 

James E. Cockrum. A comparative study 
of selected educational music film eval- 
uations as prepared by selecied groups. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indi- 
ana University, 1955. Pp. 251. 

Caritton W. H. Erickson. The effective- 
ness of joint pupil-teacher motion pic- 
ture production as a method of teaching 
general science. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, School of Education, Bos- 
ton University, 1955. 

L. P. GREENHILL AND L. F. Kepler, Jr. 
A study of the feasibility of local pro- 
duction of minimum cost sound motion 
pictures. Report prepared by L. P. 
Greenhill. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y., 
U.S.Navy, Special Devices Center, 
1955. (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-56.) Pp. 11. 

S. V. KALE Anp J. H. Grossricut. Explora- 
tory studies in the use of pictures and 
sound for teaching foreign languages 
vocabulary. Report prepared by J. H. 
Grosslight and Charles J. McIntyre. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y., U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1955. 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-53.) Pp. 57. 

Irvinc S. Spice. The cumulative effect of 
selected educational motion pictures on 
the attitudes of high school boys and 
the relationship of attitude changes to 
selected personality and intelligence fac- 
tors. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 120. 


Films 

A positive approach to the psychiatric patient. 
U. S. Gov’t film, United World Films, 
Inc., 16-mm., sound, color, 30 min., 
1955. $161.66. 

A two-year-old goes to hospital. Revised ver- 
sion (James Robertson), New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 16-mm., b&w 
sound, 50 min., 1955. $150.00. 

Beginning to date. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films (EBF), 16-mm., b&w, or color, 
12 min., 1954. $50.00; color $100.00. 

Belonging to the group. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 16 min., 1954. $75.00. 

Curriculum based on child development. 
McGraw-Hill, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 12 
min., $65.00. 

Developmental characteristics of pre-adoles- 
cents. McGraw-Hill, b&w, 
sound, 18 min., $108.00. 

Don’t be afraid. EBF, 16-mm., b&w or color, 
sound, 12 min., 1954. $50.00; color, 
$100.00. 

Don’t get angry. EBF, 16-mm., b&w or color, 
sound, 12 min., 1953. $50.00; color, 
$100.00. 


16-mm., 


Elementary school children. Part 1, Each child 
is different. McGraw-Hill, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 17 min., $95.00. 

Elementary school children. Part 11, Discover- 
ing individual differences. McGraw-Hill, 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 25 min., $135.00. 

Getting a job. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 
16 min., 1954. $75.00. 

Geiting along with parents. EBF, 16-mm., 
b&w or color, sound, 14 min., 1954. 
$62.00; color, $125.00. 

How to conduct a discussion. EBF, 16-mm., 
b&w, sound, 24 min., 1953. $112.50. 

The human brain. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 
15 min., 1955. $50.00. 

Introduction to psychodrama. (J. L. Moreno), 
Therapeutic Film Productions, 16-mm., 
sound, 25 min., 1952. $60.00. 

Learning to study. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 14 min., 1954. $62.50. 

Learning is searching: a third grade studies 
man’s early tools. (Child Study Depart- 
ment of Vassar College), New York 
University Film Library, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 30 min., 1955. $135.00. 

Making learning more meaningful. McGraw- 
Hill, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 12 min., 
$65.00. 

Organizing discussion groups. EBF, 16-mm., 
sound, 21 min., 1953. $100.00. 

Outward bound. British Information Serv- 
ices, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 24 min., 
$55.00. 

Psychotherapy begins: The case of Mr. Lin. 
(Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel), 
The Psychological Cinema Register, 16- 
mm., b&w, sound, 56 min., 1955. 
$175.00. 

Psychotherapy in process: the case of Miss 
Munn. (Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. 
Segel), The Psychological Register, 16- 


mm., b&w, sound, 57 min., 1955, 
$175.00, 
Personality and emotions. EBF, 16-mm., 


b&w, sound, 13 min., 1954. $62.50. 

Planning your career. EBF, 16-mm., b&w 
sound, 16 min., 1954. $75.00. 

Room for discussion. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 24 min., 1952, $112.50 

The son. The National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 27 min., 
1953. $125.00. 

Thursday's children. British Information 
Services, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 22 min., 
1955. $55.00. 

Tobacco and the human body. EBF, 16-mm., 
b&w, sound, 15 min., 1954. $62.50. 
Why vandalism? EBF, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 

17 min., 1955. $75.00. 

The young city. Municipality of Vienna, 
Austria, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 60 min.., 
1955. Available through E. J. Mauth- 
ner, P.O. Box 231, Cathedral Station, 
New York 25, N.Y. $100.00. 
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Filmstrips 


Joun Burton, Central Council for Health 
Education, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.I., 8, 35-mm., 
b&w, sound, filmstrips, about 20 frames 
each, supplemented with 12-inch, 78 
rpm records, and scripts. 1954-55. 

Mother, can I go out tonight? 
Does baby know best? 
Divided loyalties 
An Englishman’s home 
Too old to work? 
The best education 
Fog ts officially forecast 
Destructiveness. National Film Board of 
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Bauer, R. A., with the assistance of Epwarp 
WasIOLeK. Nine Soviet portraits. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Technology Press, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. 
Pp. viii + 190. $3.95. 

Bower, E. M. The _ school psychologist. 
(Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 12, November 1955.) Sacramento: 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1955 Pp. ix + 129. 

CAMPBELL, JosEPH (Ed.). The mysteries: 
papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Vol. 
Il. (Bollingen Series XXX, 2. Trans. 
by Ralph Manheim.) New York: Pan- 
theon Books, for the Bollingen Founda- 
tion, 1955. Pp. xvi + 476. $5.00. 

CARPENTER, F. I. American literature and 
the dream. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. vi + 220. $4.75. 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
COMMITTEE ON Economic Poticy. The 
challenge of automation: papers delivered 
at the National Conference on Automa- 
tion, 14 April 1955. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. Pp. v + 77. $2.00 
(paper); $2.50 (cloth). 

Craic, H. F. Administering a conversion to 
electronic accounting. Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp. xiv + 224. $2.50. 

Dartey, J. G., & THepa HaGenan. Voca- 
tional interest measurement: theory and 
practice. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xvii + 279. 
$5.00. 

FarnswortH, P. R., & Quinn McNEMAR. 
Annual review of psychology. Vol. 7. 
Stanford, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 1956. 
Pp. 448. $7.00. 

Fryer, KATHARINE H. Kathy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1956. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Guise, E. E. The measurement of occupa- 
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Canada (NFBC), 35-mm., color, 43 
frames, 1955. $3.00. 

Developing your personality. (Vera Pickard) 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 6 color 
filmstrips, averaging 48 frames each: 

Enjoying today. $6.00. 

Leaders and followers. $6.00. 
More than one friend. $6.00. 
Promises are made to keep. $6.00. 
Thinking for yourself. $6.00. 
Trying new things. $6.00. 

Sale price for the entire series $36.00, or 
$6.00 each. 

Fear. NFBC, 35-mm., color, 28 frames, 1955. 
$3.00. 


tional aptitude. (University of California 
Publications in Psychology Vol. 8, No. 
2, pp. 101-216.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1955. [Pp. 116.] $1.50. 

GoopE, W. J. After divorce. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 381. $6.00. 

GREENWOOD, Davin. Essays in human rela- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 76. $2.00. 

McDowa R. J. S. Handbook of physiology 
and biochemistry. (42nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. x + 759. $9.00. 

Murpuy, CAror. The examined life. Walling- 
ford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1955. Pp. 32. $.35. 

NEwMAN, J. R. (Ed.). What is science? New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 493. $4.95. 

Pike, K. L. Language in relation to a unified 
theory of the structure of human behavior. 
Part II (chapters 8-10; preliminary ed.). 
Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1955. Pp. v + 85. $2.00. 

RicciArRDO. Contributo 
allo studio delle cause degli infortuni sul 
lavoro: ricerche e risultali. Florence: 
Centro per lo Studio degli Infortuni sul 
Lavoro, 1955. Pp. 65. 

Ropnick, Davip. The Norwegians: a study 
in national culture. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 165. 
$3.25. 

Runes, D. D. On the nature of man: an essay 
in primitive philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 105. 
$3.00. 

ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, Eprrors oF. First 
book of animals: twentieth-ceniury 
bestiary. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1956. Pp. xi + 240. $1.00. 

Smumons, H. E. The psychosomatic aspects of 
cancer. Washington, D. C.: Peabody 
Press, 1956. Pp. v + 53. $1.00. 

SToecpILt, R. M., & C. L. SHARTLE. Methods 
in the study of administrative leadership. 
(Ohio Studies in Personnel, Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph No. 80.) 
Columbus: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Ad- 


Recordings 


Psychotherapy begins: The case of Mr. Lin. 
Interview one. One 3344 RPM LP micro- 
groove, by Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. 
Segel, 56 min., 1955. Available through 
Counseling Center, University of Chi- 
cago, 5737 Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, 
Illinois. $5.00. 

Psychotherapy in process: The case of Miss 
Munn. Interview seventeen. One 331% 
RPM LP microgroove, by Carl R. Rogers 
and Reuben H. Segel, 57 min., 1955. 
Available through Counseling Center, 
University of Chicago, 5737 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. $5.00. 


ministration, The Ohio State University, 
1955. Pp. xv + 77. $2.00. 

Strasser, S. Das Gemiit: Grundgedanken zu 
einer phiinomenologischen Philosophie 
und Theorie des menschlichen Gefiihisle- 
bens. Utrecht and Antwerp: Uitgeverij 
Het Spectrum; Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 
1956. Pp. xix + 291. 

Strauss, ANSELM (Ed.). The social psychol- 
ogy of George Herbert Mead. Chicago: 
Phoenix Books, University of Chigaco 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 296. $1.50. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT). 
Advisory Panel on Personnel and Train- 
ing Research. Symposium on electronics 
maintenance, 3-5 August 1955. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, 1955. 
(OTS catalog No. PB 111841.) Pp. vii 
+ 214. $1.00. 

Von Foerster, HEINz, MARGARET MEAD, 
& Hans-Luxas TEevuBER (Eds.). Cyber- 
netics: circular causal and feedback mech- 
anisms in biological and social systems. 
(Transactions of the Tenth Conference, 
22-24 April 1953.) New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1955. Pp. 100. 
$2.75. 

Wrnick, CHARLES, in collaboration with 
SHAPIRO. Trends in human 
relations research. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B’rith, 
1955. Pp. 48. $.40. 

Woops Scuoots, Tue. “The exceptional 
child faces adulthood.’ (Proceedings of 
the 1955 Spring Conference of the 
Child Research Clinic.of The Woods 
Schools, New York, 6-7 May 1955.) 
Langhorne, Pa.: The Woods Schools, 
1955. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

ZIMMERMAN, C. C. Patterns of social change: 
a survey of the main ideas of the greatest 
sociologists. (Annals of American Soci- 
ology.) Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 36. $1.00. 
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| PSYCHOLOGY - tuird EDITION by Norman L. Munn 


This revision rearranges the chapters to give the student an 
immediate introduction to some of the areas of more active 
research and popular interest in present-day psychology. The 
text of the sixteen chapters has been reduced to 451 pages, 
yet none of the attractive features of earlier editions have been 
sacrificed. This edition covers most of the principal topics in 
modern psychology. It is solidly based in physiology and the 
experimental literature. It is interestingly written and superbly 
illustrated, has a new glossary, and additional color plates. In 
this text the author once more demonstrates that he is a true 
teacher and also a master of the difficult art of textbook writing. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT - seconn evition 


by Laurance Frederic Shaffer and Edward Joseph 
Shoben, Jr. This sweeping revision incorporates the scientific 
research and clinical experience of two decades “.. . . Every 
chapter has been entirely rewritten . . . . The level of difficulty 
of the book remains the same. The authors have tried to pre- 
sent intrinsically difficult ard complex issues as clearly and 
simply as possible. But they have equally striven to avoid the 
all-too-common oversimplification which leads to blurred 


thinking and the neglect of fundamental understandings... .” 
(from the text) 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS 
from 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Spring 1956 
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5 new BASIC BOOKS 
of interest to psychologists 


lL. THE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ALFRED ADLER 
Edited and annotated by Heinz Ansbacher, Ph.D, & Rowena Ansbacher, Ph.D. 


The first systematic presentation of the thought of the founder of Individual Psychology, comprising selections from 
his writings, many of them never available in English until now. “A book of immense ealiis: For the first time, 
one can see Adler’s Individual Psychology in its entirety. It is a book... that needs to be read.” Calvin 8. Hall, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Western Reserve University. 


APRIL $7.50 


2. TOWARD A UNIFIED THEORY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 
Howard Liddell, David Rapaport, David Shakow, Lawrence K. Frank, Talcott Parsons and Jurgen Ruesch are among 


the 15 distinguished figures who contribute to this pioneer a to mark out a common ground of concept 
and terminology leading toward a much-needed unified theory of human behavior. 


MAY $7.50 


3. CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS 


By John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, E. W. Loosely 
With an introduction by David Riesman 


The first booklength study of the culture of suburban life in contemporary America, based on 5 years of intensive re- 
search by a team of social scientists. This authoritative assessment of the patterns of family living and child raising 
in the American suburb, and of suburban goals, values, attitudes and conflicts, sheds new light on an increasingly 
important aspect of modern living. 


MAY $6.50 


4. PERSONALITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN (2 volumes) 
By Lois B. Murphy, Ph.D. and associates 


Here are the methods evolved over a quarter-century by Dr. Murphy and her associates for the testing of personality 
in the pre-school child by means of play activity. Volume One ($6.50) is the up-to-date presentation of these meth- 
ods applied in a nursery setting. Volume Two ($4.50) offers a detailed study of “‘Colin, A Normal Child,” from 
his second through his fifth year. 


JUNE The set $10.00 


5. MENTAL HEALTH AND INFANT DEVELOPMENT (2 volumes) 
Edited by Kenneth Soddy, M.D. 


A revealing comparison of normal patterns of child development in the United States, Britain and France—published 
under the auspices of the World Federation for Mental Health. 30 renowned contributors include Anna Freud, 
Sibylle Escalona, Jean Macfarlane, John Bowlby, Margaret Mead. 


PUBLISHED The set $9.00 


Examination copies for classroom use on request 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


Publishers, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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